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EDITOR’S FARM NOTES; 
OR GLEANINGS AMONG PRACTICAL MEN. 


On Thursday and Friday of last week, we 
visited Bound Brook, New-Jersey, and vicin- 
ity. This village is on a line between Somerset 
and Middlesex counties, and lies upon the Rari- 
tan River, partly in the three towns of Bridge- 
water, Franklin, and Piscataway. Of the gen- 
eral character of the soil in this section, we will 
defer our remarks till we have gone over it 
more thoroughly in connection with the neigh- 
boring towns. We visited several gentlemen in 
the vicinity, and gathered some notes from which 
we condense the following: 

Mr. Ricuarp S. Conover, who resides about 
a mile south of Bound Brook, spoke very 
strongly of the advantages of a Reaper and 
Mower. He joined with a neighbor and pur- 
chased a combined reaper and mower, and he 
thought the machine fully paid for itself in a 
single season. It had cut 17 acres of grass in 
ten hours—more than a one-horse rake could 
gather. It greatly facilitated getting in hay 
and grain at the proper season, and neighbors 
gladly paid $10 a day to have it used on their 
farms. Mr. Conover has tried liming, and like 
others, finds that it soon destroys the organic 
matter in light sandy soils, and renders them 
less productive. On his clay lands lime is much 
more beneficial. We learned that much lime is 
used in this vicinity, as it is readily procured on 
the Raritan Canal at six to seven cents a bushel. 
Those who have light soils find them “lime- 
sick,” from the reason stated above. We think 
a more moderate use of lime, with more organic 
manures, such as muck, and especially plowing 
in clover, would be better economy than the 
present free use of lime. 

Mr. Wm. Gaston has a pleasantly-located 
farm, two miles south-east of Bound Brook. 
Mr. G. is trying to carry out the principles of 
scientific, or “‘ Book-farming” as itiscalled. He 
has commenced a system of thorough tile drain- 
ing, and intends to drain his entire farm, even 
such parts as would usually be esteemed dry. 
Some ground which formerly produced nothing, 
last year produced fifty bushels of oats per acre, 
without manure after under-draining it. We 
saw it now covered with a prodigious growth of 
timothy and clover, where, before draining, 
nothing but a useless wild grass grew. Mr. G. 
has used large quantities of super-phosphate of 
lime, both home-made and purchased. He pre- 
fers his own make as better and cheaper. He 
says he is positively certain that his own pre- 


paration of artificial manure has been and can 
be used profitably. 

He purchased from New-York a large quan- 
tity of bone earth at $3 to $7 per ton. This 
has been treated in several ways. Some of it 
he mixed with one quarter its weight of sul- 
phuric acid, diluting the acid first with three 
times its bulk of water. This was shoveled 
over well together and allowed to lay several 
days, and then mixed with four or five times its 
bulk of unleached ashes. This mixture has 
produced prodigious cabbages, and also given 
a very large yield of corn, and of potatoes to 
which he applies it mixed with muck and char- 
coal. He has not suffered at all with potato 
rot since using this mixture, though those 
around him have suffered much. This is an 
important fact, as in fields side by side with the 
above, the potato crop has been almost entirely 
lost. 

Mr. G. now uses guano and salt quite freely 
with his mixture of bone black and acid, the 
acid being one-half the weight of the bones. 
The preparation thus made is afterwards mixed 
with large quantities of charcoal, (cinders from 
the locomotive.) 

The mode of applying these mixtures to corn 
is especially worthy of attention. When the 
corn has got well above ground, he runs a small 
plow on each side of the row, turning the fur- 
rows into a ridge between the rows. The fer- 
tilizer, of whatever kind, is then scattered along 
in this shallow furrow on each side of the rows, 
and the dirt again thrown back with the plow. 
There are several practical advantages in this 
method. The earth is loosened and admits air 
and warmth. The fertilizer is placed in reach 
of the roots of the plant, but not in contact. It 
is a rapid method of applying the fertilizer ef- 
fectually, since a man can sow it very fast when 
guided thus by a furrow. Mr. G. uses lime 
freely upon clay land, fifty to sixty bushels per 
acre. He prefers, and uses shell lime. 

Mr. Gaston has several very fine cows, of im- 
proved and native breeds. Five of these are 
now each giving over twenty-four quarts per 
day. As we saw these five noble animals to- 
gether in a yard, we really coveted them. 

It gives us great pleasure to speak of Mr. 
G.’s experiments in agriculture. Such experi- 
ments or trials made by one who can afford a 
failure, are-of great advantage to a community, 
and we heard numbers of Mr. G.’s neighbors 
speak appreciatingly of what he is doing. 

Mr. R. G. Vanpuyn has a very pretty farm 
west of the village. We inquired his expcri- 
ence with guano, in answer to which he stated 
that in an experiment upon one field, guano 
produced no visible effect on wheat, while in 


brought it forward so fast that it escaped the 
rust which nearly destroyed the wheat in other 
parts of the same field. He has wheat now 
growing, upon which super-phosphate was ap- 
plied last fall broad cast and plowed in. This 
wheat looks better than that not so treated, but 
he doubts whether it will pay. 

We were sorry to have but little time to ex- 
amine the farm of Mr. Joun S. Ranpoups, two 
and a half miles southwest of the village. Mr. 
R. is draining considerable, and like many 
others in this vicinity, is carrying on intelligent 
experiments. One of these, which especially 
interested us, is a trial on wheat of guano and 
super-phosphate of lime, alone, and combined. 
In the same field, one large plot was treated 
with 800 Ibs. of guano per acre, another with 
300 lbs. of super-phosphate; a third with a 
mixture of 300 lbs. of guano and 250 lbs. of 
super-phosphate; and a fourth plot was left 
without any fertilizer. The guano and super- 
phosphate were both sown at the time of put- 
ting in the crop last fall. We went over this 
field, and found that the poorest in appearance 
is that without any fertilizer; the super-phos- 
phate portion is a little better than this, but 
that having guano alone is far superior in color 
and growth, and apparently is fully equal to 
that part having super-phosphate with the gu- 
ano. From present appearances, the money paid 
for the super-phosphate, was so much thrown 
away; but the ultimate yield may be different, 
and we hope Mr. Ranpora will give us the re- 
sult at harvest. 

——_ @¢—— 
SHORT-HORN CATTLE. 
THE BLIND LEADING THE BLIND. 

How are the farmers of the United States 
ever to arrive at correct information, or know- 
ledge in breeding cattle, when publications and 
books got up especially to enlighten them in 
their calling, in a set chapter on Short-horns, 
dispense such instruction to them as this? 

“The Short-horn breed is a cross between a 
Galloway heifer and a Teeswater bull; the pro- 
geny of these being at first bred in and in, till 
the character was established. Cuaruzs Cot- 
Lins [Cottinc—Lds. Ag.] was the originator, and 
from his herd all full-blood Durhams are des- 
cended. * * * * In Great Britain there 
has scarcely ever been a breeder equally success- 
ful as a breeder of males and a breeder of fe- 
males; and few breeders long maintain their 
position ; there being some causes, not well un- 
derstood, against a high state of excellence be- 
ing perpetuated; while the introduction of new 
blood into a herd has a marked influence on the 
conformation of the produce.” 

Now, here are several distinct assertions, in 
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qualification or explantion, and laid down as| which got Lady. Of course Lady’s calves were 


postulates—not one of which is true. Were we 
to find such a course of remark in some publi- 
cations not professing to be agricultural, it would 
cause no surprise, nor should we think it worth 
while to refute it, as it is the custom of their 
conductors to give opinions founded in preju- 
dice and ignorance, and then stick to them all 
the closer the more conclusively they are com- 
batted. But we find this tissue of error in one 
of our best publications, edited by men of sci- 
ence and attainments, and itself part of an edi- 
torial article! We are certainly surprised that 
so much error on an important subject should 
proceed from a pen so usually intelligent ; and 
finding it where we do, we shall endeavor to 
put the matter right ; but fearing in this, as in 
the adage, that truth must chase falsehood 
around the world before it will overtake it, so 
repeatedly has something of this sort, equally 
absurd, been published. 

In the first place, the Short-horn breed of cat- 
tle is not a cross between a Teeswater bull and 
a Galloway heifer. No authentic history ever 
said so. On the contrary, the Short-horns are 
an ancient and well-established breed, existing 
in the north-eastern part of England as long 
as any breed of cattle can be traced. Thus all 
the subsequent “in and in” breeding by which 
“the character was established,” goes for noth- 
ing. At all events, let the Short-horns have 
originated from what they may, no accurate, 
accredited testimony has ever claimed that a 
“ Galloway” cross established the breed, or even 
conjirmed it. 

Secondly. “Cartes CoL.ins” was not the 
“ originator,” nor from “his herd are all full- 
blood Durhams descended.” We will endeavor, 
for about the fortieth time, to put this matter 
right. CHarLes CoLLine, not Coins, was a 
celebrated Short-horn breeder, on, or near the 
River Tees, in Durham, in the very heart of the 
Short-horn region, where those cattle, in the lat- 
ter part of the last century, for a long time be- 
fore, and during the years in which he bred 
them, usually went by the name of “ Teeswa- 
water.” When Caartes CoLtinc commenced 
breeding Short-horns, or Teeswaters, there were 
many farmers in that neighborhood, who (and 
their fathers before them had been,) were cele- 
brated for the high breeding and excellence of 
their animals. From them, Cuaries Co..ine, 
and his brother, Rozerr Coitre, obtained their 
stock; and being shrewd, enterprising men, and 
good breeders withal, in the course of their 
practice, they brought the Short-horns into a 
notice and reputation over a considerable part 
of England that they had never before attained. 
These two men, also, from the notoriety they 
acquired, sold large numbers of cattle at high 
prices. They obtained the best animals they 
could find from which to breed, and became 
celebrated beyond any and all other breeders. 
But they neither invented, originated, nor es- 
tablished any thing new relative to the Short- 
horn breed. 

It is true, that in the year 1796, Coar.es 
Cotiine bred a cow calf, called Lady, which 
was one-eighth Galloway blood, being got by a 
three-quarter Short-horn and one-quarter Gal- 
loway bull. From this cow, Lady, he bred sev- 
ral calves, got by his best pure-bred Short-horn 
bulls, but he never again used the quarter-bred 
Galloway bull, called Grandson of Bolingbroke, 





only one-sixteenth Galloway blood, and they 
constituted but a small part of Mr. CoLiine’s 
herd; consequently this small portion of for- 
eign blood became less and less at every subse- 
quent cross with the pure Short-horns, (for Mr. 
Co.iine did not use Zady’s bulls in his breeding,) 
and Mr. Cottine never claimed any advantage 
or merit for it over the thorough-bred animals; 
nor would the circumstance ever probably have 
been again heard of, had not a certain Mr. 
Berry, who wrote the pretended history of the 
Short-horns for Youatt’s celebrated book on cat- 
tle, for certain individual purposes, having cat- 
tle of his own connected with this Galloway 
cross, given great prominence and merit to this 
farcical ‘‘ improvement” by CoL.ine, in the re- 
mote relationship of some of his own cattle with 
the Galloway blood. And it is from this ac- 
count, only, that almost every writer since, who 
wishes to disparage purity of blood in the 
Short-horns, quotes this miserable twaddle of 
Berry, in the inference that they are a made up 
breed, produced by a “ Teeswater bull and a 
Galloway cow!” A greater absurdity cannot 
exist, than such a theory. No such “cross” 
has since been repeated, to public knowledge, 
and nothing at this day would sooner discredit 
the reputation of a Short-horn herd, than to in- 
troduce into it a Galloway bull, no matter how 
perfect of his kind the animal may be, nor how- 
ever celebrated may be the breeder who should 
try the experiment. So, if the Galloway blood, 
as introduced by Coturne in the first place, be- 
ing only one-sixteenth in grade, amounted to 
any thing as altering or benefitting the Short- 
horn, the continued breeding up into thorough 
Short-horn blood thereafter, must have soon ob- 
literated every trace of it, excepting, perhaps, 
a “cropping out” in remote instances in an in- 
dividual animal, which, probably, no breeder of 
any judgment or taste, would ever make a point 
of, as excelling in Short-horn merit. 

Thirdly. Quite as erroneous is the assertion, 
that “scarcely has there ever been a Short-horn 
breeder equally successful as a breeder of males 
and a breeder of females. The two Co.uinas, 
during their whole course as breeders, produced 
males and females, equally good, alike. Mr. 
Bares, for many years the most distinguished 
of their successors, with cattle drawn directly 
from the best among the Coitines’ herds, bred 
both bulls and cows, celebrated for their high 
excellence all over England. Mr. Srermenson, 
another noted breeder, of whom Mr. Bares pur- 
chased to engraft fresh blood into his herd, has 
been equally successful in breeding both sexes, 
to say nothing of Mr. Mason, the late Earl 
Spencer, Mr. Maynarp, and several others. 
This idea is all a fallacy, for which a single 
physiological reason cannot be given. 

Fourthly. The next idea that we have 
quoted, that “ few breeders long maintain their 
position, there being some causes, not well un- 
derstood, ‘against a high state of excellence be- 
ing long perpetuated,” is certainly a most ex- 
traordinary position for any man of the slightest 
scientific knowledge to assume. We presume 
that the person who penned that remark has 
heard at least of the science of physiology ; and 
knows that the tendency of animated nature is 
to produce its own like in the perpetuation of 
its own race. Wherefore, then, should not 
high excellence, carefully bred, be preserved in 





its own posterity? Or, would he, to produce 
new excellence, resort to baser material with 
which to keep up his standard? It is poorly 
worth while to argue with such absurdity, for 
not a shadow of proof can-be given in its sup- 
port. 

And lastly, ‘‘the introduction of new blood 
into a herd has a marked influence on the con- 
formation of the produce.” To besure it has— 
a truism ‘as old as the hills”—but taken in its 
connection with its context, the remark would 
mean that ‘new blood” always benejits the old 
to which it is introduced. This, of course, de- 
pends altogether upon what this new blood is. 
If of a better, and a purer quality, showing it- 
self in greater excellence than that upon whieh 
it is designed to engraft it, it will benefit or im- 
prove the progeny springing from it; if not, it 
will degrade it. That is all there is about this 
doctrine of new blood, or crossing. On no sub- 
ject whatever is there more absurdity and non- 
sense, written and talked, than on this of cross- 
ing bloods. Most people think that it is a fatal 
error to breed from animals of the same blood 
and affinities, and that a cross directly out of 
the blood, if even into another and a baser 
breed, must be made, or all will go wrong. The 
theory, as generally taken, is full of error, and 
to give it proper explanation would require 
more pages than we now have the time or dis- 
position to write. We can only say that it is 
the bane of all good and thorough breeding. 

But enough for the time. It is far better to 
write nothing at all, than to propagate error, 
which must always, when adopted, result in 
manifest injury, and throw discrédit on the 
cause which said efforts are intended to pro- 
mote. 


——---¢ @ @--—— 


CHANGING SEED. 


Mucu stress has by some been laid upon the 
necessity of changing seed. It is true that new 
varieties are continually being introduced, of 
which many will doubtless be found more pro- 
ductive, and better adapted to the climate than 
the old, yet we deem it a matter of more im- 
portance to get good seed than that which is 
new. We stated in a former number that we 
had cultivated the same variety of potatoes for 
20 years on the same soil, and that instead of 
deteriorating, the produce had constantly im- 
proved in quantity and quality. This end was 
attained by selecting good sized, sound potatoes 
to plant. We have found success to follow the 
same course with other crops. We find in the 
Worcester Spy a paragraph which confirms our 
own experience, and that of many others. The 
editor of that paper says: 

In a conversation last evening, with Mr. Jon- 
athan Nelson, of this city, well known here as 
a substantial farmer and a reliable man, he in- 
formed me that he helped reap a field of rye, 
the past summer, of a little less than one acre 
and a half, yielding thirty-eight and a half 
bushels of excellent quality ; that he has helped 
reap fifty-five successive harvests of rye on the 
same farm, owned by his father, (the late Dea- 
con Nelson,) and himself, that in all that time 
the seed had never been changed ; that the first 
of those fifty-five harvests was from seed raised 
on the same farm by the former owner, and 
that he knew not how long the process of inde- 
pendent husbandry had been carried on by his 


predecessor. ; 
Facts and theories often disagree, but nature 
is constant and true to herself, 
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THE DORKING FOWL. 


We are glad to meet with the following com- 
mon sense article in an English publication, the 
Derby and Chesterfield Reporter, on the Dorking 
and Game Fowls. It will be seen that it almost 
exactly coincides with our views as expressed 
on the same subject, page 104—column third— 
of the current volume of the Agriculturist. 
When we first met with the Dorking Fowl] in 
England, we made up our minds that it was the 
best and most scientific bred bird we had ever 
seen—its fifth toe only excepted, which is an 
excrescence that ought to be got rid of in future 
breeding. A little knowledge in keeping them, 
justified us in pronouncing them entitled to the 
same rank among barn-door fowls, that Short- 
horns have taken among cattle; and years of 
experience in breeding them, have confirmed us 
in this opinion. The only trouble we have ever 
met with them is, in too close breeding, which 
it is essential to obviate. We, however, greatly 
esteem the cross with the Game Fow] as detailed 
in our article above alluded to, and yet we de- 
sire to see both the Dorking and Game perpet- 
uated, and kept up pure and distinct by them- 
selves, 

The time will come when people will get sick 
enough of those great, coarse, ill-shaped Asiatic 
Fowls. We have expressed our opinion very 
plainly of these fowls ever since we met with 
the first importation. A more unscientific bred 
domestic bird we do not know. For the food 
consumed, it is utterly impossible for such a 
modeled machine to give the same amount of 
good flesh and eggs, that the finer and juster 
bred fowls will, such as the Dorking, the Game, 
the Spanish, the Poland, the Dominique, and 
many other varieties we could mention. But 
to the article alluded to. 


The common sense of the public has brought 
back the Dorking Fowl to its wonted preémi- 
nence. ,At the sale after the Metropolitan 
Show, and also at the Birmingham Exhibition 
of this year, the Dorking Fow] met with readier 
disposal at large prices than any other bird. 
The public voice has recognized it as the bird 
for the English farm-yard; it is altogether the 
pet of John Bull, as possessing great and good 
qualities, without ostentation, and clamor. The 
history of our county town records no less than 
three poultry sales by public auction, and at 
each of those the Dorking Fowl obtained the 
highest bidding—good hens selling for as much 
as thirty shillings each; and further, the most 
successful breeder of Dorking Fowls is at this 
moment selling their eggs readily at three gui- 
neas per dozen. These and the Game Fowl, are 
the true British poultry. They are racy of the 
soil, and come down to us, like many other good 
things, from a remote antiquity. If it were 
possible to engraft the hardihood and quality of 
the latter upon the size aud early maturity of 
the former, perfection would be obtained. The 
veriest gourmand could ask no more, for there 
would be quantity and quality enough to satisfy 
the most capacious and capricious of appetites. 
Tenderness and plumpness would go hand in 
hand with a juiciness fitted to enrapture an al- 
derman who bad passed the chair, or even a 
Metropolitan bishop. These are great and crit- 
ical authorities in matters of taste. Bland, unc- 
tuous, and rosy as they appear, they are never- 
theless excessively fastidious, the terror of 
cooks, and the final appeal in all matters apper- 
taining to gustativeness and alimentary delight ; 
but even such an ordeal could be borne by the 
fowl that combined in itself the respective ex- 
cellencies of the Dorking and Game breed. The 
delicate taste of an Ariel, who could sit only 
where the bee sipped, and the greediness of an 





Esquimaux, might be contemporaneously grat- 
ified under such a combination, and short only 
of this, the Dorking Fowl stands pre-eminent as 
the fowl for the table. Those persons, and 
those only, who saw and studied pen 160 at the 
Birmingham Poultry Show of 1853, can form 
an accurate idea of the size, quality, and beauty 
of a first-rate Dorking Fowl. They were the 
birds of the exhibition, and before them the 
whole tribe of Spanish and Cochins, black, 
white, brown, and buff, “ paled their ineffectual 
fires ;” thirty-five pounds weight of the most 
delicate meat under heaven were there enshrined 
in beautiful forms, and robed with a plumage in 
which richness and grace struggled for ascen- 
dency. 


Although this fowl was described by Pliny, 
by Columella, and by Aldrovandus, “a thousand 
years ago;” although it has been long known 
to naturalists as the “Gallus Pentadactylus,” 
or five-toed hen, and recognized through this 
quality by every good housewife, who sought a 
good fowl in Leadenhall Market, yet, strange to 
say, it has been little patronized by the farmers 
in general, or even by persons of greater pre- 
tensions. Mr. Trotter, who has recently re- 
ceived a prize from the Royal Agriculturel So- 
ciety for the best essay on Poultry, devotes 
eighteen lines only to the Dorking Fowl, and in 
this quarter page commits several errors res- 
pecting them. He says, “This breed degener- 
ates when removed from its native place.” Now 
it is a fact, that birds bred in Lancashire have 
hitherto beaten all competitors. The Rev. Mr. 
Boys, of Biddenden, in Kent, took the chief 
prizes at Reigate, in Surrey, (the very home of 
the Dorkings;) but his birds, which he valued 
at £200, were beaten utterly at Birmingham by 
fowls from Lancashire, Derbyshire, and Shrop- 
shire. If I were to write that the Dorkings of 
Derbyshire may challenge the world, it would 
appear like a big, burly, blustering sentiment, 
“full of sound and fury signifying nothing ;” 
but it is nevertheless not very far from truth. 
Take not one county away, or one division, or 
one town, but remove the birds of one individual 
from the competition, and then it is the modest 
opinion of a Derbyshire yeoman, that the Dork- 
ing Fowl, within a ten-mile radius of his county 
town, may safely vie with all England, and 
therefore with all the world. To the proof; in 
judging of public questions, we can be guided 
only by public results. If asked, where are the 
best Leicestershire sheep in England, the reply 
at once is, at Mr. Sandy’s, Holme Pierrepoint, 
Nottingham —and why? because, in a royal 
competition open to the United Kingdom he 
carries off the prize. People may hug them- 
selves with self-complacency, and flatter them- 
selves that they have better at home ; but let 
them compete, and perhaps they will discover 
that there is something in a home atmosphere 
which leads to optical illusions, and thereby to 
defective judgment. A little solitary hill in a 
wide plain looks wonderfully large, for want of 
others with which to compare it; and both cat- 
tle and poultry have been known to look much 
larger by themselves than by the side of their 
rivals. But to return to the Derbyshire Dork- 
ings; it was something that, in our county 
show, open to general competition, the first and 
second prizes in the adult classes, and the first 
prize in the chicken class, should be borne away 
by the native birds of the district, more espe- 
cially when it is known that they evoked the 
admiration of so experienced and able a judge 
as Mr. Bond, of Leeds, and that not simply in 
comparison with the birds with which they 
were then in competition, but as fine specimens 
of their class. The Cottage Gardener (a great 
authority) moreover stated, that the prize 
chickens ‘‘ were admitted by all to be the finest 
pen of young Dorking Fowls ever exhibited.” 
In the show of world-wide reputation, and al- 
most world-wide competition at Birmingham, 
the fowls from this neighborhood were only sec- 
ond to those of which exception has been made, 
and indeed the jirs¢ prize for the best cock and 
pullet was carried off by Mr. Drewry, of Fewton 








Mount, near Burton. These facts are related 
to show, that the Royal Agricultural Society’s 
prize essay was incorrect in speaking of the de- 
generacy of the Dorking Fowl when removed 
from Surrey, and justify the opinion of a Der- 
byshire yeoman, that (with the exception of the 
Knowsley breed) there are three poultry yards 
within eight miles of each other, and all within 
ten of our county town, that might safely chal- 
lenge any other three yards in the United King- 
dom for the display of Dorking Fowls. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE REPORT, 18652. 
CHEESE MAKING. 

We have received a copy of the Annual Re- 
port of the American Institute for 1852, which 
is just issued. Almost all such Reports are far 
too slow in making their appearance. “The 
matters of which they are composed lose much 
of their interest, when, as in the present in- 
stance, a whole year’s transactions have inter- 
vened. Some delay is, generally, unavoidable, 
but we earnestly look for and counsel improve- 
ment in this respect. This Report gives, in the 
compass of 512 pages, a general view of the 
transactions of the Institute during the year— 
more than half of the volume is devoted to re- 
ports of the meetings of the Farmer’s Club. 
The more important portions of this part were 
published in our own and other journals at the 
time of these meetings. 

The only criticism we would now make upon 
this report is, that in looking through its pages 
we find some little grounds for a feeling that 
prevails to some extent out of the immediate 
vicinity of New-York, viz., “that the benefits 
of the Institute, or especially of the Farmer’s 
Club, are chiefly confined to a special few, who 
constitute a kind of ‘mutual admiration so- 
ciety.’” Some parts of this report published at 
the expense and with the sanction of a great 
public association, savor too strongly of private 
puffing of goods and wares. 

As appropriate to the season, we copy: 


Process of Making Cheese, by John O. Dale, 
Western, Oneida Co., N. Y., to whom the first 
premium of the American Institute was 
awarded, October, 1852. 


I milk 30 cows, averaging one year with an- 
other, 3 lbs. of cheese per day toa cow. Last 
year the season being very dry, the avera 
was less, say 24 lbs per cow. My cheese-mak- 
ing season is about six months, commencing 
about the 1st of May. Put the rennet into the 
milk when it is-as warm as it comes from the 
cow; if the weather is cold, the milk will. re- 
quire heating to about the temperature named 
above, before putting in the rennet. My mode 
is to take five rennets and put them into a stone 
jar, holding about three gallons, and fill the jar 
with strong brine; and this I frequently fill up 
the second time, as the strength will not be ex- 
hausted by using the fluid the first time out ; 
but this, of course, depends upon the strength 
of the rennet. The rennet from acalf four days 
old is much better, purer, and stronger than 
one from a calf four weeks old; and in saving 
the rennet from a young calf, part of all the 
contents of the stomach should be saved, mix- 
ing with the contents of the stomach half as 
much pure salt as the stomach contained of 
curd; but if the rennet is taken from a calf fit 
for veal, no portion of the contents of the stom- 
ach should be saved. The quantity of rennet 
used should be such as would coagulate the milk 
in about thirty minutes, say about a pint and a 
half to the milk of the above number of cows. 
If this: does not effect the object, increase the 

uantity a trifle. There will be a difference in 
the strength of the rennet at different times. 

Cut the curd carefully with a wood knife, 
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into squares of about an inch, let it stand until 
the whey rises above the curd, breaking it up 
from the bottom of the vat or tub; then let it 
stand until the accumulation of whey is suffi- 
cient to scald the curd the first, then draw or 
dip off the whey, strain and heat it to 90°, then 
turn on your whey, turning and breaking up 
the curd while doing so; as soon as it begins to 
cool, you strain off the whey again, and heat it 
to 104° or 105°, then pour on your heated whey 
again, all the while working and breaking up 
the curd with your hands, until it is entirely 
fine, letting it remain until it is cooked to that 
degree that by working the curd in your hands 
the particles will not be larger than kernels of 
wheat; then draw off the whey, and salt at the 
rate of an ordinary sized tea-cup full to 15 Ibs. 
curd. After salting, continue to work the curd 
to the degree of fineness last named; the curd 
cannot be too fine; then put it into the press, 
and let it stand six hours; then turn, bandage, 
and press 18 hours more; then place the cheese 
on the counter and bandage it, then color cheese 
and bandage together, after the coloring matter 
strikes in, grease well with whey butter, and 
never grease any more, but turn and rub the 
cheese well every day for four months; after 
that time turn and rub well about three times a 
week, 

The above is a good general rule, but not in- 
variable. In a very wet time, when the milk 
contains a larger quantity of water than it does 
at others, the curd might require a little more 
salt, and perhaps a little more scalding, and so 
other variations to which the general rule is ap- 
plicable. 

—_—-0oeo—— 


AMERICAN CAMEL COMPANY. 


A company is being formed to import Camels 
into this country. The project has received the 
sanction of the War Department at Washing- 
ton—and the Legislature of New-York has 
granted them a most liberal charter. A gentle- 
man interested in the matter, has handed the 
New-York Times the following memoranda, 
which give some information on the subject : 

“There are vast regions of our country, espe- 
cially among our newly-acquired possessions, 
where the peculiarities of the Camel give it the 
advantage over all other animals. Patient. 
docile, and strong—its great strength enabling it 
to carry burdens varying from five to fifteen 
hundred pounds, at the rate of from 25 to 40 
miles a day, and for many successive days—it 
finds food and sustenance in the stunted vege- 
tation from which the horse, the mule, and the 
ox turn with repugnance. It has the power of 
abstaining from water from five, six, and seven 
days at a time, and this quality alone, in the 
sandy stretches of the Southwest, where fre- 
quently nothing but the salines or salt-pools are 
to be met with over distances of from 60 to 90 
miles, and which no animal but the Camel will 
drink, seems to mark it as the animal destined 
by nature for just such regions. It braves all 
weathers, and is equally serviceable in all climes. 
It is long lived, not easily susceptible to disease, 
and expends its last breath in the service of its 
master. Some varieties are so fleet that they 
will perform journeys of from 100 to 200 miles 
a day, and by the use of these, the outrages of 
our border Indians would speedily and effectu- 
po stopped. a at 0 the ey 
exploring parties throughout the regions lyin 
between the Mississippi and the Pacific eg 
demonstrate the need of some other means of 
transportation than those now in use, and the 
peculiar fitness of the Camel for that object. 
Mr. Bartlett, the late Commissioner for running 
the boundary line between Texas and New- 
Mexico, and the adjoining States of the Mexican 
Territory, strongly urges the introduction of 
the Camel. The results of the British armies in 


India, and of the French in Algiers, establish its 
value for military purposes, while the experi- 
ence of all past ages, from the Patriarchal era 
down, reveals the important part performed by 
this most useful of animals in the extension of 





commerce throughout vast portions of the older 
continent. The route across Texas, from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific, corresponds pre- 
cisely in climate and soil with portions of Africa, 
where the Camel is the universal beast of bur- 
den and travel. 

“In view of these advantages, and of others, 
which might easily be added, it seems altogether 
desirable, therefore, that the project of intro- 
ducing them into this country may meet with 
favor, and we can hardly doubt that if liberally 
and intelligently undertaken, the enterprise will 
confer both fame and fortune upon its projectors 
and friends.” 


——# @¢——-- 


For the American Agriculturist. 


FARMING IN THE MOHAWK VALLEY, 
MONT. CO., N. Y. 

Farmers along the Mohawk Valley are prin- 
cipally engaged in cheese making. A great 
portion of their land is occupied of course as 
pasture and meadow. From thirty to eighty 
cows are generally kept on these dairy farms. 
When they are turned out in the spring, care is 
taken to have their food as nearly the same 
from day to day as may be, so that the cheeses 
may be of uniform size, which is thought by 
many of them to be necessary in order to know 
the quantity of ingredients to use. Farms on 
the Valley flats, as they are called, generally run 
back over the hills, and it is on these that the 
cows range the season through, as the flats are 
used for meadow and plow-land. The hills are 
never plowed, and during the heat of summer 
the grass is short, tough, and of inferior quality. 
The farmers raise such crops as they need for 
their own use on the flats, and depend on the 
dairy for “making” money. 

But could they not make more if they were 
to plow their pasture lands every few years, 
raising ani occasional crop of grain on them, be- 
sides getting good and tender grass. When the 
pasture is short in dry weather, the dairymen 
cut up their sown corn (of which every one has 
some) as it is needed, and give to their cows to 
keep up the flow of milk. 

There are, however, some farmers here that 
do not keep a dairy, but devote their attention 
to the cultivation of grain. The flats are better 
adapted to the growth of corn than any other 
crop, though their fertility renders the farmers 
able to raise any crop they choose. Broom corn 
is extensively raised by some, but the price of 
the brush is so variable that in some years they 
get an extra reward, while in others it hardly 
pays for the labor. It averages good pay, how- 
ever. I have been told that some fields have 
been planted twenty years in succession, and 
the last season produced a good crop. Wheat 
was formerly grown on the upland with success, 
but lately it has not been so good on account of 
the fly, and its cultivation has been abandoned. 
The cultivation of hops is now receiving consid- 
erable attention in this and adjoining counties. 
It is calculated that more hops will be raised 
this season in this section than has been for 
several years before. A great many yards were 
planted last year, and many more are intended 
for this year. The hop-growers seem to think 
that there will be a permanent demand, and 
they are not the only ones interested in their 
culture. A few miles north, the poles are ob- 
tained, and the owners make it a good business 
by furnishing them at $8 per hundred, having 
bought the land for a few dollars an acre. It is 
estimated that 500,000 poles passed through the 
village of Fort Plain last winter, and nearly as 
many more through St. Johnsville, south, into 
Otsego Co. 

The cultivation of fruit is very much neg- 
lected. No kinds are raised to any extent, and 
the few there are, are of poor quality. All the 
fruits, except peaches, might be raised to great 
advantage, but it takes too long to realize the 
benefits to suit many of our inhabitants. More 
interest seems to be taken in shade trees, of 
which there are many fine specimens here. It 





is thought that the deep, rich soil along the 


river is adapted to the culture of tobacco, and 
some are intending to make extensive experi- 
ments this summer. T. 8S. U. 
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FALSE COLORING OF CHEESE AND CIDER. 


I nave not observed that this subject has ever 
been noticed in the Agricultural Gazette, and 
yet it is well worth the consideration of the ag- 
ricultural mind, and not less so of the gastro- 
nomic intelligence. Can any of your dairy cor- 
respondents prove that coloring matter is bene- 
ficial to cheese ; that this improvement in qual- 
ity is equal to the expense and trouble? Does 
it either hasten or retard the ripening process 
of cheese? Does it allow cheese to be kept 
longer? From the few inquiries I have made 
in a dairy country, I have found that those most 
agdte in cheese-making give an exactly contrary 
opinion. They say that giving this color occa- 
sions considerable expense and trouble; they 
excuse themselves by saying that the factors 
would not buy their cheese without it; and I 
suppose that the factors would say that the re- 
tail dealers would not look at it; and these 
latter, that their customers would not eatit. I 
am inclined to think that the consumer and re- 
tail dealer are the most answerable for the false- 
hood; for a lie it is, if beneficial or not, as long 
as the purchaser is allowed to believe that color 
is a sign of richness. It only amounts to cul- 
pable ignorance in the consumer, while the 
dealer shores up this ignorance by lies; and the 
cheesemaker cannot entirely escape a charge of 
countenancing, through self-interest, a cowardly 
device. On the part of consumers, I affirm my 
own positive opinion that uncolored cheese is by 
far preferable ; pale cheese ripens better, and is 
of a better flavor than colored. In these-days 
of reform, when all falsities are scouted, why 
should this one linger, as an active lie, in the 
land of truth? Let the motto, “trust not to 
false appearances,” descend to every day life 
and practice, and be engraved on uncolored 
cheese, and may the color of shame be perma- 
nently fixed in the faces of those who use such 
uncolorable artifices. Are cheeses to be looked 
ator eaten? If I am told that I am to have 
the pleasure of eating a rich cheese, I would 
rather judge of it by my palate than my eyes. 
This reasoning, perhaps, may not seem quite so 
conclusive as regards cider, for Apples certainly 
have often a considerable color, but their juice 
has not the same, or if so, not enough to give a 
deep tint to the cider. I have never seen the 
best natural cider of a dark color, certain it is, 
that coloring is very extensively used; and 
what is used would be very difficult of discovery, 
for it is a less delicate operation with cider than 
with cheese ; the digestion of the former is of a 
more comprehensive nature; after a short in- 
teranal disturbance it settles, and is corked sub- 
missively down till used, and we will not trace 
its consequences further. In coloring cheese a 
kind of vegetable paste, said to be imported 
from Spain, is, I believe, universally used; but 
in cider, though the color may be often a vege- 
table dye and harmless, yet I should much doubt 
whether it be not often too mineral and un- 
wholesome. Let the Lancet decide. Are we 
just then in blaming the Chinese, whom we are 
prepared to suspect of coloring their teas, while 
our own honest tradesmen do the same in a 
home production? I should be glad to seea 
confutation of these allegations in the Agricu/- 
tural Gazette. I should be glad to be resolved 
(for it may be an erroneous idea) that all con- 
sumers of rich (looking) cheese, and strong 
bodied cider, are not, so far forth, fools; and the 
sellers of the same, to the same extent, knaves. 
—J. 0. Leyhart, Lapstew, in Agricultural Ga- 
zette. 
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McCormicx’s Reaper—Jmportant Legal De- 
cision.—We understand that in the case of Cy- 
rus H. McCormick, vs. William H. Seymour 
and Dayton 8. Morgan, (the Reaping Machine 
case,) which was tried in the Circuit Court of 
the United States for the Northern District of 
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New-York, at this city, in October, 1851, and in 
which the plaintiff obtained a verdict of over 
$17,000, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has, on a writ of error, reversed the 
judgment, by a vote of 3 to 4, and decided, 1st: 
That where a patent is for a part of a machine, 
the rest of the machine being public property, 
the patentee is entitled to recover damages only 
for the value of that part, and not for the value 
of the entire machine embracing that part ; and 
2d; That where a defendant infringes a patent 
by making and selling the pretended thing, the 
patentee is entitled to recover as damages, not 
the profits of manufacturing the patented thing, 
but only the patent fee for it— Albany Journal. 


—_——_ © o—_——_— 


THE FRENCH EXHIBITION FOR 1855. 


WE find the following in the Moniteur. 

The war in-the East will neither prevent nor 
delay the pacific manifestation to which the 
Emperor has invited all the nations of the world. 
The progress of intelligence no longer permits 
one state, whatever it may be, to stop the oth- 
ers in the accomplishment of their destinies. 
All civilized nations understand this. France, 
therefore, notwithstanding the predccupations 
of this war, has not for a moment ceased to 
prepare herself for the universal competition of 
1855 any more than she has interrupted her na- 
tional works. At the same time that she com- 
pletes her railways, her canals and her ports— 
while she improves and renders more healthy 
her capital and her large cities, and constructs 
dwellings for her working classes—she is mak- 
ing every arrangement to give a proper welcome 
to the nations who will next year visit her from 
every part of the globe. 

These nations have not only responded to her 
call, but their declarations and their prepara- 
tions announce that, with one exception, they 
will all be faithful to the appointment. The 
Imperial decree instituting the Universal Exhi- 
bition is dated the 8th March, 1858. On the 
26th March the Minister of Foreign Affairs no- 
tified it to all the governments, and on the 81st 
of the same month the Ministers of War and 
Marine made it known to French Africa, and 
our colonies. On the 8th of April a circular of 
the Minister of Commerce requested the pre- 
fects to invite the efficacious codperation of all 
the chambers of commerce, and in the latter 
end of May the Moniteur published the replies 
and the adhesions of the departments and of 
foreign governments. In order to complete the 
idea of the Emperor, a fresh decree of the 22d 
of June connected the Universal Exhibition of 
the Fine Arts with that of agricultural and 
manufactured productions, and the decree of 
the 24th of December instituted a commission, 
composed of the most competent men, and 
charged, under the presidency of Prince Napo- 
leon, to regulate the ensemble and the details of 
the universal exhibition. 

The experience of previous national exhibi- 
tions, and the documents relating to the univer- 
versal exhibitions of London, Dublin, and New- 
York, have furnished to the Imperial Commis- 
sion some valuable information, of which it has 
known how to take advantage. Penetrated 
with the importance of his mission, and with 
the responsibility which it imposed on him, the 
Prince formed a sub-commission, with which 
he could prepare all the measures necessary to 
secure the success of the great enterprise. Or- 
ganization of the central administration, internal 
and general regulations, constitution of native 
and foreign committees, general and special in- 
structions for France, for the colonies, and for 
other nations, appropriation of the space which 
is to be filled by the different productions of ag- 
riculture, industry and the arts—all these pre- 
* paratory labors the Prince was desirous to bring 
to a termination before he started for the East, 
to share in the dangers and in the glory of our 
soldiers. 

The decrees, regulations, and instructions re- 
lative to the universal exhibition are now circu- 
lated in all parts of France and of the world; 


and already committees have been organized, or 
are on the point of being so, in the greater 
number of our departments. The first marks 
of sympathy which the announcement of this 
measure obtained abroad are every day con- 
firmed by fresh actsof adhesion. Among these 
acts there are none more significant than the 
local exhibitions, which are, as it were, so many 
preparations for the universal one. The Grand 
Duke of Tuscany has anticipated by one year, 
the exhibition of industry which was to have 
taken place in his states in 1855, in order that 
it might not clash with that of France. Spain 
has done the same for her quinquennial exhibi- 
tion. The King Regent of Portugal has just 
organized commissions of industry and of the 
fine arts, as well as auxiliary committees, in the 
provinces, islands and colonies of his kingdom; 
he has made the most pressing appeal to manu- 
facturers and to artists, and has ordered that an 
exhibition shall take place at Lisbon, prepara- 
tory to that in Paris. 

All Germany has sent her productions to the 
semi-universal exhibition which is to open at 
Munich on the 1st of May. From 4,000 to 
5,000 exhibitors are reckoned on; the most 
liberal measures have been adopted by the Ger- 
man government for the success of this exhibi- 
tion, the most remarkable articles of which will 
doubtless figure in the Great French Exhibition. 
It is known that Belgium is also preparing an 
exhibition of the fine arts for the same object. 
The codperation of Holland, as well as that of 
the United States, is assured to us. Lastly, 
England is preparing to return with éclat our 
visit of 1851. Two delegates of the English 
government have just arrived in Paris, to come 
to an understanding with the Imperial Commis- 
sion on all points connected with the produc- 
tions which Great Britain is to send to the Uni- 
versal Exhibition. In this immense competi- 
tion of all nations, the government relies with 
confidence on the zeal and skill of our manu- 
facturers and of our artists to support worthy 
their reputation and the glory of the country. 


———_#-@ ¢——- 


CLAIMS OF AGRICULTURAL PATENTS, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING MAY 23, 1854. 


Crover Harvester—T. §S. Steadman, of 
Murray, N. Y.: I claim, first, the arrangement 
of the cutters in combination with the comb 
operating in the manner and for the purposes 
described. 

Second, the rake, in combination with the 
cutter, as described. 

Process ror Treatinc Hemp.—L. C. Suggett, 
of Lexington, Ky.: I claim, first, the applica- 
tion of salt or other saline substance to the 
steep water, in order to enable the removal and 
separation of the gum at the most advantageous 
condition of the lint or harl in regard to tough- 
ness and pliancy, and before the induration of 
the gum about the fibers, without endangering 
the strength of the latter by decay. 

Second, the saturation of the fiber and expul- 
sion of its moisture by immersion in boiling tar, 
pitch, or oil, for the purpose of more thorough 
and intimate application of the preserving sub- 
stance to the fibers, preliminary to their conver- 
sion into twine or cordage. 


Hypraviic Ram.—J. ©. Strode, of West 
Chester, Pa.: I claim, first, the arrangement of 
the tube, in combination with the upper part of 
the puppet valve chamber and with the air 
chamber, as described. 

Second, the arrangement of four tubes in 
combination with the top of the puppet valve 
chamber, as described. 

Curese Hoors.—John Beach, of De Ruyter, 
N. Y.: I claim the method described, of fast- 
ening and unfastening the hoop by means of 
the roller and hinged hasp—constructed, ar- 
ranged, and operating together, and in combi- 
nation with the hinged halves of the hoop, for 
the purpose set forth, and whereby great facil- 
ity and expedition is insured in the operation of 





the clasp, the tightening action of the clasp 


made effective and durable, and the hoop re- 
tained from springing or flying open when pres- 
sure is applied to the interior thereof, as speci- 
fied. 


Pump Vatve.—Lewis A. Miles, of Hopkins- 
ville, Ohio: I claim the valve united by a dou- 
ble hinge to the chamber, in combination with 
the tongue, which projecting from the pivot, 
bears against the top of the valve in rising, and 
insures its even action upon the seat in falling, 
as explained, in combination or otherwise with 
the closing spring, as described. 

Excavator ror Fence Posts.—R. P. Adams, 
of Clinton, Ill.: I claim the arrangement of the 
drill gearing and clutch upon and within a frame, 
pivoted to, and adjustable upon, the sliding and 
adjustable platform, as set forth. 

I also claim making said sliding platform ad- 
justable upon and pivoted to a fixed frame upon 
a traveling carriage in the manner set forth. 


Re-issue. 


Harvesters.— William H. owe and Day- 
ton S. Morgan, of Rockport, N. Y., (Assignees 
of Nelson Platt, formerly of Ottawa, Ill.:) Pa- 
tent dated originally June 15, 1854. What is 
claimed as the invention of the said Nelson 
Platt, is, first, The combination of a series of 
removable cutters with the links of an endless 
revolving chain which carries them successively 
into contact with the grain or grass to be cut, 
substantially as described, whether the cutters 
be contiguous or placed,at intervals on the chain. 

Second, making one end of each cutter sharp, 
in order that by pressing against the adjacent 
end of the next cutter, straw, grass, or other 
intervening obstructions may be cut in two, and 
allowed to pass out, the cutters thus freeing 
themselves from obstructions which otherwise 
might either choke or break them. 

Third, making the cutters narrower at one 
end than the other, so that as they are carried 
forward by the chain in a straight line, they 
may present a series of inclined cutting edges, 
against which the stalks of grain or grass are 
pressed by the reel, or the progress of the ma- 
chine until served, by which arrangement of 
the cutting edges, their efficiency is greatly in- 
creased. 

Fourth, I claim the employment of a sweep 
or turning rake for the purpose of sweeping the 
grain off the platform in such manner as to de- 
posit it upon the ground with its stalks at 
right angles, or thereabouts, to the path of the 


‘ machine. 


Fifth, the method of vibrating a sweep rake, 
and turning its teeth as herein set forth, so as 
to pass over the grain and to seize and sweep it 
off the platform, whether the devices employed 
to effect these movements be such as described, 
or others equivalent thereto. 

Sixth, the method of holding a sweep rake 
firmly with its teeth at the proper distance 
above the platform, by a latch, or the equivalent 
thereof, which operating with greater certainty 
than a weight, spring, or other fastening, not 
rigid, more effectually prevents the rake teeth 
from rising, so as to over-ride the grain, and at 
the same time avoids the necessity of moving a 
heavy weight, or overcoming the tension of a 
strong spring in elevating the rake preparatory 
to its retrograde stroke. 

Seventh, the construction and arrangement of 
a sweep rake and the mechanism for operatin 
it, in such a manner that it is carried back an 
forth and raised and lowered without support 
at the outer end, thereby rendering it less liable 
to become entangled with the grain and clogged 
or broken. 

Eighth, the method of changing the frequency 
of the alternations of the rake or other device 
for discharging the grain by means of the 
wheels and pinions, or other equivalent devices, 
for producing a different movement, for the pur- 
pose of varying the size of the sheaves as may 
be required, as set forth.— Scientific American. 
——* @¢—— 


Tue great race between the night-mare and 





the clothes-horse came off a short time since. 
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Horticultural Department, 





To Horrcunrvaists.— Our weekly issue of 
so large a journal, gives us ample room to devote 
to the different departments of cultivation, and 
we have commenced with this volume, to allot a 
Separate space to Horticulture. We have secured 
additional efficient aid in its conduction, and we 
invite horticulturists generally, to send in their 
contributions on all subjects interesting and in- 
structive to those engaged in similar pursuits 
with themselves. Weare receiving the leading 
foreign and domestic horticultural journals, and 
shall be abundantly able to bring promptly be- 
fore our readers all that transpires, which may 
be new and useful. 
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HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION OF THE RHODE 
ISLAND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Tae above exhibition will take place at Cen- 
tral Hall, in Providence, on Tuesday, the 20th 
inst., commencing at 2 o’clock P. M., and con- 
tinuing open through the day and evening of 
Wednesday. The show will embrace Fruits, 
Flowers, Early Vegetables, and New Butter in 
lumps. We learn that extensive preparations 
are being made, and that an unusual display is 
expected, especially of Roses and Strawberries, 
as the time of holding the show was particularly 
selected in reference to these. The convenient 
daily access from this city by steamboat, will 
make it a pleasant trip for our amateurs to visit 
Providence at that time. Persons can leave 
here Tuesday P. M., after business hours, have 
a pleasant summer evening sail on the Sound, 
visit the show during the day, Wednesday, and 
at night return here in time for business on 
Thursday morning. If not too much occupied 
otherwise, we shall endeaver to visit and report 
this show. 

ee ee cere 


ASPARAGUS BEDS, 


Autnoves late in the season, it is not too 
late to repair the early neglect of your beds for 
service another year. Passing a garden the 
other day with which we had been a dozen 
years familiar, and knowing it to have a fine 
productive Asparagus bed when occupied by its 
former proprietor, we saw the good house-keeper 
of the place threading her way carefully over 
the bed, striving to glean up a mess for the 
coming dinner. Our curiosity was somewhat 
excited to look at it, for we had known it when 
in full production of the largest and finest 
plants. We did so, but what a contrast. It 
was almost as hard as the road itself. The soil, 
a stiff loam, but naturally rich, and overrun 
with compact grass roots, the shoots from which 
had been hoed off for the spring, but not packed 
up, and a few scurvy, little, penny-royal look- 
ing sprouts, hardly as large as goose quills, scat- 
tered here and there over it. 

“Dear me, my good woman, why don’t you 
clean up, fork up, and dress heavily with old-rot- 
ten-barn-yard-manure, cover over with beach 
sand, and then throw half a barrel of salt, dirty or 
clean, as you can get it, on to this poor neg- 
lected bed of Asparagus? Then, in a fort- 
night, you can cut shoots as large as your fore 
finger, and next year as large as your thumb!” 


Doetess about it the other day, and told him 
the Sparry-grass bed was all runnin’ out, and 
that sumthin’ ought to be done about it. But 
he said, ‘never mind, it isn’t the right sort. I’m 
goin’ to get some of Bizzy’s, the market gar- 
dener’s kind—the giant sort.’ He has promised 
to put down a bed for me in the fall, and says 
it shan’t cost me more than twenty dollars for 
enough to keep my family through the Sparry- 
grass season. Why, railly, do you spose this 
bed can be made to grow as good shoots every 
day, with the dressin’ you talk on?” 

“Certainly I do. Go up to my garden, and 
look at my bed. I set it out fifteen years ago, 
with a parcel of little stray roots that I picked 
up in the neighborhood. All the preparation I 
gave the ground was, to make it as good as if I 
was going to sow parsneps on it. Since that, I 
have cut off the tops every fall, and laid them 
over the bed to keep it warm. As soon as the 
frost is out in the spring, I spread a good coat 
of old stable manure, together with old lime and 
ashes, if I can convenicntly get them, and fork 
them in as deeply as a common garden or ma- 
nure fork will do it; and if the ground is very 
weedy, I occasionally sow salt over it, so that it 
looks as if a light snow storm had come upon it. 
And don’t we have Asparagus at our house! 
Send up to-morrow morning, and you shall have 
a mess that will make your mouth water. 
Shoots as large as your thumb, and crisp as an 
icicle! Every other morning I cut enough from 
that bed, not over twenty-four feet square, be- 
sides my family use, to bring me a dollar at the 
hotel, up street. That Asparagus bed is the 
best piece of property I own, for the money it 
cost.” 

“Why, why, wor! Then I'll give Squire 

Doetess no peace till he gets this bed of ours 
fixed up; for if he’d spend one quarter the time 
this very week in doing it, as you say, instead 
of talkin’ his foolish politics with these street 
idlers, we could have all we want, and pay for 
the children’s summer schoolin’ besides.” 
And so we left the good woman. But we fear 
the bed is not yet forked, and that the fine mess 
we sent the “Squire” was the last he will know 
of the “giant” asparagus, till he meets it again 
from some other garden than his own. 


9 @e- -— 


SOUTHERN NEW-YORKE. 


We left Elmira on the very bright morning of 
the 1st of June inst., at an early hour, by the 
New-York and Erie Railroad en route for New- 
York, and we have rarely enjoyed any trip so 
much. 

The whole country was completely clothed in 
her robe of the freshest green—new, unsoiled, 
and spring-like. Even the wild mountain 
scenery through which we passed, was en- 
livened by the greatest profusion of wild flow- 
ers, among which the gay wild honey-suckle, 
and pure white but showy blossom of the Dog- 
wood, predominated. 

We are more than ever convinced that the 
southern tier of counties in this State through 
which the Erie railroad passes, is capable of 
very great agricultural advancement. It is evi- 
dently making marked progress. Very much 
of the arable land is finely located, and of the 
most genial temperament. We saw many a fair 
acre, just such as we would select io raise the 
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“Well, I want to know! I spoke to Squire 
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Pine and McAvyoy’s Superior Strawberry, the 
Holly Crown and Norton’s Melon Apple, the 
the Bartlett and Virgalieu Pear, and George the 
Fourth and Crawford’s Melocoton Peach. And 
yet these delicious and profitable products are 
very generally neglected. Now and then a man 
and a place is the exception. Very much of 
this land, particularly their side hills, are admi- 
rably adapted to the production of fruit, which 
will yield a treble profit on their soil, to the 
present productions. 

The whole country is worthy of far more at- 
tention and far better cultivation than it has yet 
received. They need to plow decidedly deeper, 
and in many places sub-soil. 

The crops generally look well. Wheat and 
grass promise abundance, while many fine fields 
of corn are fairly up and struggling through 
the near approach to frost. The farmers, how- 
ever, anticipate a good corn crop. One old man 
said, one of his largest and best matured corn 
crops was planted one year on the 20th of 
June. 

The earliest gardens we have any where 
seen this spring were, at Narrowsburgh. The 
ladies have taken hold of this department at 
that place, for we counted in passing, eight wo- 
men hard at work in five very handsomely-laid- 
out little gardens. 

We could but notice the numerous attractive 
situations for country-seats at almost every 
turn of the road. If persons in selecting such 


a residence wish fine society, churches, and 


schools we would refer them to Middletown, 
Delaware, Binghampton, Elmiraand Owego. The 
latter place is the one that has so charmed the 


Rey. Dr. Cox, late of Brooklyn. Binghampton, 


however, we think cannot be second in attract- 


ions to any other. If persons wish more retire- 
ment, let them look at Oatsville, Narrowsburgh, 
Mast Hope, &c. Mast Hope is in a delightfully 
secluded spot, on the south bank of the Dela- 
ware, in Pensylvania, four hours’ ride from New- 
York on the R. R., and fifteen miles from Hones- 
dale, Pa. A very large and fine-looking hotel 
or public boarding-house, has recently been 
opened here, just off from the R. R. depot, 
while in front of it, the banks of the Delaware 
are lined with a belt of very handsome pines, 
Trout abound in all the brooks in the vicinity. 
and in the fall deer are abundant. 


We wondered very much in passing, that so 
arge arrangements are now making among the 


fashionables of New-York city to trip away to 
the White Mountains this summer, when scenery 
as varied, wild and romantic, if not as grand, is 
within four or six hours’ pleasant ride of the city, 
and which they can at any time enjoy without 
the fatigue and dust of traveling longer jour- 
neys. 


On leaving Jersey City eight miles distant, at 


Boiling Spring, fine lands and beautiful situations 
can be had for two hundred dollars per acre. 
little farther on, it is half that price, and before: 
you are aware of it—an hour or two later—youw 
will find the best of land, with large crops, on 
the newly-tilled virgin soil, for thirty to fifty 
dollars per acre—land, which, with intelligent 


A. 


ultivation, can readily be made to pay a fair in- 
ome on $200 or more per acre. 
Justice compels us to add one word to what 


we said in a former number respecting this road. 
It is pleasant to travel on a road, where on the 


art of all the officers and employees, from the 
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highest to the lowest, a cheerfully obliging dis- 
position is every where manifested. We could 
name some railroads pointing towards New- 
York, where the reverse of this is just as appar- 
ent. A man can scarcely enter the office to get 
his ticket, or check his baggage, or show his 
ticket on the cars, without meeting that grudg- 
ing ungracious reception, which characterizes 
altogether a different class of gentlemen than 
those which direct the New-York and Erie. 


WELLINGTON’s TREE. 


Tue last few years have witnessed the intro- 
duction, from various parts of the world, of 
trees superior as objects of beauty, as well as 
for their timber, to those indigenous in Britain, 
and to the few earlier exotics. David Douglas, 
the zealous botanical collector, was one of the 
first botanists who made the timber trees a 
principal object of attention, and he was instru- 
mental in introducing into Britain many species 
that now form attractive ornaments to our ar- 
boretums and pleasure grounds.* His re- 
searches were chiefly carried on in the primeval 
forests of North America; while other collectors 
have borne home the treasures of the Himalayas 
and of the southern hemisphere. But, numer- 
ous and valuable as were Douglas’s American 
discoveries, it was not in the power of a solitary 
wanderer to exhaust the rich harvest of so ex- 
tensive a region. Ever since his time, there- 
fore, the hopeful eye of the arboriculturist has 
been directed to the west; and the efforts of 
many enthusiastic and danger-defying travelers 
have ministered, from time to time, to the con- 
ifer mania that now, happily for our country, 
excites the landed proprietors over the length 
and breadth of Britain, as did the less profitable 
tulip-mania of a former time the merchant prin- 
ces of Holland. 

Besides introducing many important plants 
to Britain, Douglas indicated the existence of 
others hidden in the primeval forests that were 
worthy of the attention, and that eventually 
aroused the curiosity of European travelers. 


One of these is a tree, a native of California, | T° 


which, in its magnificent aspect, and its almost 
incredible proportions, seems to outstrip every 
other kind in the great forests of the far west. 
Particulars of its re-discovery have just come to 
hand, and have been published in the Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle by Professor Lindley, who sees in 
it one of the most valuable additions ever made 
to our arboretums. Believing that no one 
would differ from him as to the appropriateness 
of the name proposed for the most gigantic tree 
revealed to us by modern discovery, he has con- 
ferred upon it the title of Wellingtonia gigna- 
tea. ‘* Wellington,” said he, “stands as high 
above his contemporaries as the Californian tree 
above all the surrounding foresters. .. . Em- 
perors, and kings, and princes have their plants, 
and we must not forget to place in the highest 
rank among them our own great warrior.” 

The tree in question, or rather its seeds, and 
a young sapling, have been brought home to Mr, 
Veitch by his collector, Mr. Lobb, along with 
many other novelties of interest and importance 
to the horticultural world. Mr. Lobb gives the 
following account of it: This magnificent ever- 
green tree, from its extraordinary height and large 
dimensions may be termed the monarch of the 
Californian forest. It inhabits a solitary dis- 
trict on the elevated slopes of the Sierra Nevada, 
near the head-waters of the Stanislau and San 
Antonio rivers, in latitude 38 north, longitude 
120° 10’ west, at an elevation of 5000 feet from 
the level of the sea. From eighty to ninety 
trees exist, all within the circuit of a mile, and 
these varying from 250 to 320 feet in height, 
and from 10 to 20 feet in diameter. The man- 





* He has a living monument in Pinus Douglasi, a tree of 


great beauty, forming extensive forests of a vivid green 
throughout the western parts of North America, and well 
knowa in all‘our ornamental plantations in Britain ; in mapy 
of which it is already of sufficient size to bear cones. 





ner of their growth is much like Seguoia (Tex- 
odium sempervirens; some are solitary, some 
are in pairs, while some not unfrequently stand 
three and four together. A tree recently felled 
measured about 800 feet in length, with a diam- 
eter, including bark, 29 feet 2 inches, at 5 feet 
from the ground; at 18 feet from the ground, it 
was 14 feet 6 inches through ; at 100 feet from 
the ground, 14 feet; and at 200 feet from the 
ground, 5 feet 5 inches. The bark is of a pale 
cinnamon brown, and from 12 to 15 inches in 
thickness. The branchlets are round, some- 
what pendent, and resembling the cypress or 
juniper. The leaves are pale | mag green ; those 
of the young trees are spreading, with a sharp 
accuminate point. The cones are about 24 
inches long, and 2 inches across at the thickest 
part. The trunk of the tree in question was 
perfectly solid from the sap-wood to the center ; 
and judging from the number of concentric 
rings, its age has been estimated at 3000 years. 
The wood is light, soft, and of a reddish color, 
like redwood or Zaxodium sempervirens. Of 
this vegetable monster, 21 feet of the bark from 
the lower part of the trunk have been put in 
the natural form in San Francisco for exhibition ; 
it there forms a spacious carpeted room, and 
contains a piano, with seats for forty persons. 
On one occasion, 140 children were admitted 
without inconvenience. 

In commenting upon this account of the most 
wonderful of California’s natural productions, 
Professor Lindley offers a few apt reflections: 
“What a tree is this—of what portentous as- 
pect and almost fabulous antiquity! They say 
that the specimen felled at the junction of the 
Stanislau and San Antonio was above 3000 
years old; that is to say, it must have been a 
little plant when Sampson was slaying the Phil- 
istines, or Paris running away with Helen, or 
Amneas carrying off good pater Anchises upon 
his filial shoulders!” 

With regard to the age of the tree, we need 
hardly remind our readers that all such calcu- 
lations, founded upon the number of concentric 
circles of wood, are more or less fallacious. A 
tree may produce one circle of wood in one sea- 
son, and no more; but as interruptions of 
wth often occur—resulting from severe 
changes in the temperature—it is by no means 
uncommon for several layers to be produced 
during one variable summer. Calculations 
founded upon the thickness of the stem, proba- 
bly lead nearer to the truth, although increase 
in absolute size is likewise subject to variation, 
not only in different seasons, but especially at 
different periods of the tree’s age; in youth, it 
grows rapidly; but as old age comes on, it 
often forms very thin additions to woody mat- 
ter. That the Wellingtonia is of immense age, 
there can be no doubt, although even at 3000 

ears it does not surpass the calculations that 
have been made of the ages of other trees. De 
Candolle reported some authentic cases as fol- 
lows; Elm, 335 years ; cypress, 8350; ivy, 450; 
larch, 576; orange, 630; olive, 700; the Ori- 
ental plane, 720; the cedar, 800; the lime, 
1150; oak, 1500; yew, 2820; taxodium, 4000; 
and the baobab of Africa, 5000 years! 

While by some individuals the supposed age 
of the Californian Wellingtonia is doubted, there 
are others who likewise enter their protest 
against its reported dimensions. To one here- 
tical reader of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, Dr. 
Lindley retorts: “That the tree was over 30 
feet in diameter is pretty clear from the num- 
ber of persons who can be seatedin it. We un- 
derstand that a mounted horseman rode into 
the interior of a hollow tree that had been blown 
over, and after proceeding some distance in the 
interior, turned the horse and rode out again.” 

Additional testimony is afforded by a recent 
number of Hovey’s Megane of Horticulture, 
(American,) in which there is published a letter 
from a correspondent at San Jose, mentioning 
amongst other things: “If you were to see the 
big arbor vite now on exhibition at San Fran- 
cisco, 80 feet in diameter, you would be per- 
fectly amazed. When I went to see it, there 





were twenty people dancing in the hollow part, 
with chairs and sofas all round.” 

We have followed Dr. Lindley in treating his 
tree as an original discovery of Douglas, now 
introduced to Britain for the first time by Mr. 
Lobb; it remains for us, therefore, before clos- 
ing this brief notice, to point out the foundation 
upon which the opinion rests. 

During Douglas’s last visit to California, the 
ill-fated naturalist thus wrote to Sir Wiiliam 
Hooker concerning a coniferous tree inhabiting 
that country, of which no further information, 
nor seeds, nor specimens ever reached Europe : 
“But the great beauty of Californian vegetation 
is a species of Taxodium, which gives the moun- 
tains a most peculiar, I was almost going to say 
awful appearance — something which plainly 
tells we are not in Europe. I have repeatedly 
measured specimens of this tree 270 feet lon 
and 32 feet round, at 3 feet above groun 
Some few I saw upwards of 300 feet high, but 
none in which the thickness was greater than 
those I have instanced.” Should the tree here 
alluded to by Douglas not be of the same spe- 
cies as that now introduced by Lobb, then there 
still remains in California an arboreous wonder 
to reward the diligence of some other traveler. 
The discovery of new plants, in most cases, 
only extends the boundaries of systematic bo- 
tany, but the discoverer of a useful timber tree 
offers a substantial contribution to our national 
wealth.— Chambers’s Journal, 


——+00—— 
IMPROVING FRUIT, ETC. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Gardeners’ Gazette 
says: ‘*I have, from observation, and a series 
of trials, ascertained that all sorts of fruits can 
be raised about one-third larger than they usu- 
ally are, and their qualities much yea 
simply by supporting the fruit in the following 
manner: As soon as it is fully developed, it 
should not be allowed to hang its weight upon 
its stalk, as the increasing weight. strains the 
stalk, and in that way lessens the quantity of 
nutritious fluid flowing to the fruit. This may 
be obviated in some cases by laying the pear, 
apple, or whatever it may be, upon a branch, 
and fixing it with a piece of matter, to prevent 
its being moved by the wind; or by putting it 
into a small net, made for the purpose, at the 
same time keeping the stalk in a horizontal po- 
sition, when it can be done without twisting or 
bending it—as the bending, either accidentally 
or by the weight of the fruit, is, in my opinion, 
most injurious to its growth; for the pores of 
the woody stalk are strained on the one side of 
the bend and compressed on the other ; hence 
the vessels through which the requisite nour- 
ishment flows, being thus partially shut up, the 
growth of fruit is retarded in proportion to the 
straining and compressing of the stalk. The 
fixing of the fruit also prevents the risk of its 
falling off and getting before it reaches 
maturity. I have grown ias upon the same 
principle, and with similar success, and I have 
no ag that 8 ya of ay wpe Siete 
cially those which are weighty and inclining, 
can ‘se grown much larger by the system re- 
ferred to, and, in short, all sorts of vegetables, 


trees, etc.” 
i i 5 Sane 


MAKING THE Most or EnsoymentTs.—Southey 
says, in one of his letters—“I have told you of 
the Spaniard who always put on his spectacles 
when he was about to eat cherries, they. 
might look bigger and more tempting. In like 
manner I e the most of my enjoyments; 
and though I do not cast my cares away, I 
them in as little compass as I can, and carry 
them as conveniently as I can for myself, and 
never let them annoy others.” 
Vermont—Famous for the production of four 
great staples, namely, men, women, maple sugar 
and horses. 


The first are strong; the last are fleet ; 
The second and third are ingly sweet . 





And all are uncommonly “hard to 
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Expirinc Susscriptions.—As we have before 
announced, the Agriculturist is sent no longer 
than ordered and paid for; so that any one re 
ceiving the paper need not expect to receive a 
bill for it afterwards. With the last number of 
any subscription we send a notice that the time 
is up, or what is equivalent, we generally send a 
bill for another year. The bill is made out at 
the full price $2 a year. Those belonging to 
clubs will of course remit only the club price. 

AER eee 
FIRST ANNUAL SHOW OF THE STATE AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT. 

We have received the list of Premiums to be 
awarded at this forthcoming show, which is to 
be held at New-Haven, on the 10th, 11th, 12th, 
and 13th days of October next. The premi- 
ums are quite liberal for a first exhibition; and 
aside from the inducement held out by these, 
we think there is public spirit enough among 
the farmers of that State to lead them to make 
all necessary exertions to get up a show that 
will do themselves honor. They are late in the 
field, but they have the experience and exampl« 
of their brethren elsewhere, to guide and stim- 
ulate them; and judging from the observations 
made during a former residence of eight years 
in that State, we shall be very much disap- 
pointed if their exhibition is not one of the best 
during the coming autumn. 

A word, however, to the farmers in that 
State. It should be kept in mind that societies 
of this kind are entirely made up of individuals, 
and that the general success depends wholly 
upon the exertions made by each individual. 
It depends upon you personally, in some meas- 
ure, whether your Society accomplishes its full 
measure of success. It is not a day too early 
to begin your preparation. Your name should 
be upon the books of the Society. Your pro- 
duce and stock should be preparing for the 
show. For several years past the animals of 
Connecticut have figured largely at the shows 
of adjoining States, and the compliment will no 
doubt be returned next October. The nearness 
to New-Haven of some of the best stock regions 
of New-York, as well as of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, will call out large numbers of fine 
cattle, horses, and sheep, and the Connecticut 
farmers must see to it in time, or they may be 
beaten upon their own ground. 

New-Haven will be a kind of middle, neutral 
ground, upon which the stock men of New- 
York and Massachusetts can meet without pre- 
judice or special advantage to either. The 
New-York State Show, which is to be of some- 
what a metropolitan character this year, will be 
held in New-York city the week previous to the 
show at New-Haven, and if suitable arrange- 
ments are made—as we have no doubt there 
will be—many animals, and other productions, 
will be taken from the former to the latter. 

—+-9-e——_. 


Keerixe Eoas.—A friend who has made 
several voyages to the coast of Africa and other 
tropical regions, says that he has kept eggs in 
the best condition, by placing two or three dozen 
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in a cullender, and pouring over them as many 
quarts of boiling water, then pack away in 
straw, or bran, or saw-dust. Newly-laid eggs 
must be used for this purpose, and they will be 
found as good for boiling after a year, as if per- 
fectly fresh, when treated as above. 


—0-6-0——_—_ 


For Breacuy Carriz.—A friend requests us 
to procure for him an apparatus to be attached 
to the horns and nose of a breachy ox, which 
will render his nose very uncomfortable when 
he attempts to throw down a fence. Will some 
of our readers describe the article, and say 
where they can be had, and the price? 
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SALERATUS.—TO THE LADIES. 
SOME SCIENCE, AND SOME PRACTICAL HINTS 
WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 


WE wish every school girl could be taught a 
few of the simple principles of chemistry, espe- 
vially those which are practically applicable in 
culinary operations. We are quite sure such 
knowledge would render their labors not only 
more interesting but more effectual. We have 
many hints to throw out from time to time, in 
which we hope to make chemistry useful in the 
kitchen and wash-room. We will now speak 
of saleratus. 

Saleratus is originally obtained from wood 
ashes. The potash in the ashes is washed out 
in the form of ley; the ley is boiled down to 
evaporate off the water; the crude potash re- 
mains in the bottom of the kettle, and is then 
purified or whitened by re-dissolving, &c. After 
being purified, it is placed in a room kept filled 
with carbonic acid—heavy air, the same as pro- 
duced by burning charcoal. In this room, 
every little atom of the potash takes two atoms 
of the invisible carbonic acid, and there is thus 
formed saleratus, which, it will be seen, is a 
triple substance, being composed of potash, car- 
bonic acid, carbonic acid. Its chemical name is 
Bi-carbonateof Potash, that is, twice carbonated 
potash. 

The soda used for cooking is a similar com- 
pound, only it contains soda instead of potash. 
[t is not in reality soda, but Bi-carbonate of 
soda, or twice carbonated soda. Soda is ob- 
tained from sea salt instead of ashes. 

Saleratus is used in cooking for two purposes, 
first to make food sweet which has become 
sour, as pan cakes, yeasted bread, &c., and sec- 
ond, to make cakes, bread, &c., “light.” 

In the first case—to destroy sourness—only 
the potash acts to neutralize or destroy the 
sourness (acids) produced by fermentation; the 
carbonic acid, being itself slightly sour, is of 
no advantage, but rather the contrary. It, how- 
ever, when released from the potash element, 
changes back to its gas (air-like) state and es- 
capes. 

In the second case, when saleratus is used for 
raising, the action is different. To illustrate 
this, put some vinegar (acetic acid) in a tumbler 
of water, and drop in a bit of saleratus. There 
is at once a swelling of the fluid, and large 
quantities of gas bubbles rise up and escape. 
The reason of this is, that the vinegar (acetic 
acid) unites with the potash of the saleratus, 
and forms acetate of potash. Every atom of 
potash that is thus taken away by the vinegar, 
leaves two atoms of the carbonic acid gas, which 
immediately spring back into an air-like form, 


just as they were in the room where the salera- 
tus was made from potash. 

Now suppose that instead of putting the vin- 
egar into the tumbler, it had been put into the 
water with which dough or batter is made, and 
the saleratus had then been kneaded in. The 
same change would have taken place, but the 
gas, instead of escaping, would have been re- 
tained by the dough, and by swelling out in 
little bubbles all through the loaf of bread or 
cake, it would make it Zight, that is, full of holes. 
This is exactly what is done, only that some 
dry acid, like tartaric acid, is used instead of vin- 
egar, or sour milk—which contains lactic acid— 
is mixed with the flour. Sometimes a vegetable 
acid is formed by the fermentation of the dough 
or batter, as for example, when buckwheat bat- 
ter is left to ferment, an acid is formed which 
unites with the potash of the saleratus added. 
This acid takes away the potash, and lets the 
carbonic acid escape to lighten the cakes.— 
We explained, when describing bread making, 
(page 22, vol. xi.,) that some of this gas was 
also formed by fermentation alone, so that when 
saleratus is added there is a larger quantity, as 
it is derived from two sources. 

Practical remarks. We have thus seen that 
for cooking purposes, we want for saleratus a 
substance containing an alkali and carbonic 
acid. We have also explained that the common 
soda (which is bi-carbonate of soda) also con- 
tains an alkali (the soda) and carbonic acid. 
What we wish to say now is, that for all pur- 
poses for which we use saleratus, soda is equally 
good, and we think better, and we advise house- 
keepers to entirely discard the use of saleratus, 
and in all cases use soda (bi-carbonate of soda) 
instead. We could give several reasons for this. 
We will name a few. 

Potash and soda act in proportion to the num- 
ber of their atoms, and the atoms of soda are 
smaller than the atoms of potash, anda smaller 
weight of soda will produce the same effect as 
a larger quantity of saleratus. 

Soda (bi-carbonate) is cheaper, and always 
will be cheaper. The chief source of potash 
for saleratus is from wood ashes, but the supply 
of these is constantly diminishing; while soda, 
being derived from salt, will always be obtained 
in abundance, and new methods of manufactur- 
ing are constantly making it cheaper. It is 
true that grocers charge more for soda than for 
saleratus, but there is no reason for this, except 
that the demand for soda has been small. By 
the wholesale, pure soda is from one to three 
cents per pound cheaper than pure saleratus. 
Indeed, there is much deception now practised. 
Much of the saleratus sold is nothing but soda. 
We have seen a grocer sell from a cask behind 
the counter, a half pound of saleratus for six 
cents, and in five minutes after we saw him sell 

Jrom the same cask a quarter of a pound of 
soda to another person for six cents. 

Soda is healthier than saleratus, because the 
common saleratus, from its source and the 
method of manufacturing, usually contains con- 
siderable quantities of lime, magnesia, &c. 
While at work in the laboratory, a few years 
since, we examined a sample of “ pure saleratus,” 
so labeled, and put up in small packages, at con- 
siderable expense. On analysis, it proved to be 
a mixture of soda, salt and lime. By purchas- 
ing soda in bulk, we avoid deceptions of this 





kind, 
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Soda (the bi-carbonate,) while having all the 
good qualities of even pure saleratus (bi-carbon- 
ate of potash,) is superior, in that a slight 
excess is not so apt to turn cakes yellow or to 
produce a disagreeable taste. 

In our own family we have for five years past 
used no saleratus, but soda only, and speak 
above from experience as well as from the 
teachings of chemistry, which first suggested 
the change. We are aware, that achange from 
saleratus to soda, where pure saleratus has 
been used, will require a little reidjusting of 
habits, but the change is really worth making. 


—+0-4— 


MUSKEET GRASS. 


Tuts valuable grass is particularly adapted to 
the South. We do not know whether it will 
grow North, but are of opinion that it will not 
endure our severe frosty weather. Mr. Ricuarp 
Perers, of Atlanta, Georgia, in a letter recently 
received from him, thus describes it: 

The muskeet grass is a perennial. It does 
best when sown in August, one peck of seed to 
an acre. It makes fine pastures for late fall and 
early spring grazing; and does best on moist 
or low ground. On very rich meadow land it 
would grow tall enough to cut for hay. 

For further information on this interesting 
subject, we would refer to Mr. Peters himself. 
A good southern grass has been a great desid- 
eratum there; and if the muskeet will grow 
well in that region during the heat and drouth 
of summer, it will prove one of the most valu- 
able acquisitions to the South. Such a grass, 
and one easily manageble, would make that sec- 
tion of the country one of the best and most 
productive live stock regions of the globe. 

———-© @ 


UNCLE SAM’S FARM FENCE. 


A Frew days since we fell in with a volume 
bearing the above title, which we supposed to 
relate to fences in general, and in particular to 
some “new invention” of an aspiring Yankee 
genius. Upon the cover was exhibited a dozen 
lengths of the most approved Virginia fence, 
with “ stakes and riders” complete. This cover 
picture is almost worth the price of a moderate- 
sized volume, and the book referred to is such 
an one, having not quite 300 pages. So reader, 
just buy this book for its ornamental cover, and 
if you do not like the inside, paste up the leaves. 
But our story is not half told. 

On opening the book, instead of a tedious 
history of fences from the earliest dawn of civ- 
ilization to the present time, we found that the 
“new invention,” the “‘ UncleSam’s Farm Fence” 
treated of, is nothing more nor less than a great 
legal fence to be built all around and between 
the fields of Uncle Sam’s farm, to keep out such 
wild beasts as rum, gin, brandy, and all others 
of the untameable alcohol tribe. 

The book contains a very readable narrative 
of veritable transactions in the town where the 
‘“‘ Spreap Eactz” sign-board swayed to and fro 
in front of the village Inn. The narrative has 
its counterpart in almost every village in the 
country, and few will commence reading it with- 
out going on to the end. It is from the pen of 
Mung, which is all that need be said of its 
style and interest. The last 30 pages of the 
book are from the gifted pen of T. S. Arruur, 
and are entitled “The Why and the Where- 
fore.” This part contains some capital hints to 








men desiring to commence business, and we 
would advise such persons especially to read it. 
The book is published by Messrs. C. Sxeparp 
& Co., 152 Fulton street, New-York. 


————0- Fo 


HOW WE GOT RID OF MOTHS. 


A YEAR since we had occasion to store a lot 
of furniture, with a considerable amount of 
woolen garments, carpets, bed clothing, &c. As 
the house necessarily used for storing was in- 
fested with moths and cock-roaches, we had some 
fears on their account, but we procured a pound 
and a half of gum camphor, and packed all 
woolen materials in a single close room, with 
large lumps of the camphor in several places. 
The room was then closed up tightly, and left 
till a few days since. On opening it we found 
it still filled with a strong odor of camphor. 
The lumps of gum, which were about the size 
of a hen’s egg when put in, had now lost about 
half their bulk, and not a single thread of any 
cloth in the room had been injured by moth or 
other insect. 

One thing surprised us not alittle, the ceiling 
of the room was literally covered with thou- 
sands of moths, though none were found else- 
where. The dollar expended in getting a large 
amount of camphor, probably saved us from 
many dollars loss, since a bit of stair carpet and 
an old fur muff, which were left in another 
room with some furniture, were entirely des- 
troyed. 

——0 © e——_— 
BENTON COUNTY (Minnesota) AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Turoveu the politeness of Col. 0. H. Ketty, 
Corresponding Secretary, we have received, and 
perused with much pleasure, a copy of the pro- 
ceedings of a meeting of the above Society, held 
at Sauk Rapids, on the 12th and 13th of De- 
cember last. Those who have not lately ly vis- 
ited the far west, can hardly credit the state- 
ment, that in a region so recently a wilderness, 
there already exists a fully-organized and flour- 
ing society of men, deeply interested in the 
growth and success of agricultural industry. 
But such is the fact ; and we find in the report 
before us, a reference to a “former annual 
meeting,” and we are not now advised how 
many annual meetings have already been 
held. 

We hail with much pleasure these indica- 
tions of progress in the newer portions of our 
country. They tell us plainly that the Western 
farmers will not follow the suicidal policy, so 
long pursued in the older States, of exhausting 
their virgin lands. While the latter, with a de- 
generated soil, have much to do to regain what 
has been lost, the former, starting with a fund 
of accumulated experience, will hold their own, 
and rise to a higher degree of prosperity. 

oO 

QUANTITY OF POTATOES THAT CAN BE 

RAISED TO AN ACRE. 

WE give below the reply of the Hvening Post, 
to our article two weeks since, page 268 of the 
Agriculturist. We copy this verbatim, as 
should always be done when practicable, in dis- 
cussions of this kind, as it is better to allow 
each party to speak for himself. Nine-tenths of 
all controversies are worse than useless to every 
reader who does not happen to take both papers 
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only sees one side, he cannot have a fair under- 
standing of the matter in discussion. 

The Post slides over the main point in issue 
between us, which was simply this. In amarti- 
cle trying to communicate some useful hints on — 
potato cultivation, we incidentally remarked, 
that “intelligently cultivated they would yield 
from 75 to 200 barrels per acre’—187} to 500 
bushels. The Post seized upon the latter num- 
ber—our very highest limit—and pronounced it 
an “ exaggeration”—a “fiction.” Did we not 
in reply then to this charge, clearly prove that 
500 bushels per acre was no exaggeration and 
no fiction; but on the other hand, within the 
mark, and in some instances not half the pro- 
duct that had been raised per acre? 

And now we would respectfully ask, is it not 
the Post that “ exaggerates” in this discussion? 
Why did it not take our smaller number, 1874 
bushels, or what would have been perfectly 
fair, the mean of the two numbers for its re- 
marks, which would have been only 3433 bush- 
els per acre? We are not discussing this mat- 
ter for the sake of obtaining the victory in an 
argument—we aim at no such paltry considera- 
tion. We have, we trust, a nobler object in 
view, and that is, to show farmers what may 
reasonably be expected, and generally accom- 
plished, when they set themselves to work in 
the best and most intelligent manner. 

The Post says, “considering the industry 
with which our contemporary has evidently 
searched the record we wonder at the paucity of 
the result.” That is to say, we suppose, it won- 
ders that we did not find more examples. 

Why, dear Mr. Post, our industry was only 
of a few minutes duration ; and it went no far- 
ther than taking down some half dozen volumes 
which first came to hand, in a very small and 
poorly-selected agricultural library; so that 
lightning, swift as it is, must have been unusu- 
ally expeditious in striking down as many of 
poor humanity in this brief period, as we gave 
examples of large potato crops. Those we gave 
for your consideration, were but a mole hill toa 
mountain, of what we could raise up with a lit- 
tle more industry in research. We only aimed 
to establish the truth of what we had asserted 
as possible to accomplish; and we supposed that 
a few examples would be just as efficient to do 
this, and just as convincing, as if we had given 
many hundreds. But if the Post will advance 
us any thing worth while, we will undertake to 
present him the names of many persons in the 
United States, who within the past ten years 
have each produced their 500 bushels or more 
of potatoes from an acre. Our contemporary 
shall have two now in point, by way of com- 
mencement. 

Mr. Cuartss D. Coxe, of Sidney, Hunterdon 
County, N. J., recently raised 664 bushels of 
potatoes on one acre. They were the large red 
variety. He top-dressed the land well with 
barn-yard manure, then plowed and plant- 
ed in hills about three feet apart each way, 
and cultivated them in the usual manner. The 
soil was naturally good, and the season favor- 
able. 

Mr. Buck, of Lebanon, N. H., just informs us, 
that 500 bushels per acre of potatoes are fre- 
quently raised by the farmers in his neighbor- 
hood. Their soil is excellent for them. The 
last of May or fore part of June they take sod 





in which they appear, for in that case, as he 


land, plow and furrow one way, turning the 
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sod flat over on the sod by the side of it, wheel 
short round, and turn another furrow in the 
same way, thus laying the outer edges of each 
turned furrow parallel and close together. Then 
drop the seed between the two. Once or twice 
hoeing is all the subsequent cultivation the po- 
tatoes receive. The sod decomposes rapidly, 
and forms an excellent pabulum for the growing 
crop. Manure is scarcely ever used in this 
method. The variety of potato thus raised is 
called the Peach Blow. We had the pleasure 
of eating some of these at his own table, in De- 
cember last, and he recently sent us some for 
distribution among our friends. We shall be 
happy to present the Post some of them for its 
own planting and experiments. 

To conclude, we are much obliged to the Post 
for its courteous manner of conducting this dis- 
cussion; and all we have to ask now is, that it 
should take back its charge of “exaggeration” 
as applied to this paper. We think it wholly 
unmerited. The editors of the Agriculturist are 
all practical—not theoretical men; and they 
make no assertions which they cannot prove 
capable of being performed, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, by every intelligent farmer of the 


country. 


TWO HUNDRED BARRELS OF POTATOES TO THE 
ACRE. 


We copy from the American Agriculturist 
the reply of that respectable journal to our com- 
ments, made several weeks since, upon its state- 
ment, that potatoes, “intelligently cultivated, 
yield from seventy-five to two hundred barrels 
per acre.” 

Our neighbor has gratified our curiosity to 
see how large an army could be mustered un- 
der a summons to those who have raised two 
hundred barrels of potatoes per acre. 

Going over a period of fifteen years, muster- 
ing recruits wherever they can be found, in this 
country and in Europe, including one whose 
area of cultivation covered only one rod of 
ground, and calculating the possible product 
per acre from that, the august array, all told, 
numbers just nine! Nine from amongst mil- 
lions! 

Considering the industry with which our con- 
temporary has evidently searched the record, 
we wonder at the paucity of the result. We 
should have expected him to find twice as many. 
The circumstance strongly confirms the correct- 
ness of our views. 

We had supposed that in several instances, a 
number of years ago, when potatoes generally 
did much better than they do now, eight or 
nine hundred bushels to the acre had been pro- 
duced. In one instance in half a million, 200 
barrels may be raised now. But as the darkey 
said about waking up some morning and find- 
ing himself dead, “such a thing might be—but 
very rare.” 

M ‘lig a said — von chance of being struck 
ightning is nearly the same; nay more, we 
thiak it is better. Ae mines 

For during the very time occupied by our 
neighbor in looking up these nine cases—look- 
ing over the whole known world for a period of 
fifteen years to find them—we think a larger 
number of persons have been struck by light- 
ning within a few hundred miles of this city. 
And we should not have to go back a great way 
to find the record of twice as many cases of hy- 
drophobia. 

e insist that the statement of seventy-five 
to two hundred barrels of potatoes to the acre, 
as the yield, with intelligent cultivation, is an 
exaggeration; that it would be entirely unsafe, 
as a rule, to calculate on any such product. 

At the same time, it is no less an act of plea- 
sure than of justice to say, that the Agricul- 
turist is not a journal which, with malice pre- 


From the Evening Post, 





pense, misleads its readers, or intentionally pub- 
lishes fiction for fact. The fault of exaggeration 
in estimating crops has been almost universal 
with writers on agriculture. 


—_-+2-3-—- - 
Written for the American Agriculturist. 


WHAT I SEE HERE AND THERE. 


BY MINNIE MYRTLE. 


On, is it not pleasant to leave behind the “ city 
with its busy hum,” the rattle and clang, and 
clatter and dust, and find yourself among green 
fields and sparkling waters, to look far off upon 
the mountain, and near by through the valley, 
to listen to the songs of birds, and the hum of 
insects, to see the flowers springing up at your 
feet, and the vine clambering above your head, 
to be soothed by a thousand rural sounds, and 
feel at rest? 

To one whose home is the country, the city 
can never become a pleasant abiding-place. Its 
giddy whirl amuses for a while, but it is like 
medicine to the sick, endured for a time, for its 
special advantages—for the good we expect to 
derive from it, but on no account to be suffered 
for a year, or a life-time. 

These are certainly my feelings, as I bid it fare- 
well; but I suppose my readers would think the 
place to which I have come in no way deserving 
the name of country, and the yard and garden 
by which I am surrounded, a very contemptible 
substitute for a “fifty acre lot,” and its many 
appendages. 

I am not out of sight of the city, but I am 
far away from its heated walls.and hurrying 
throng, where the morning breeze comes laden 
with the rich fragrance of spring blossoms, and 
all around on the sloping hills are the fields and 
gardens, with the dark mold contrasting with 
the green sod, giving such pleasant tokens of 
good things to come in the summer-time. 

What a blessing and a comfort is just a little 
patch of land, if it will produce nothing more 
than the beets, and onions, and peas, and beans, 
and celery, for the daily wants of a little family. 
And then the garden, with its circles and semi- 
circles—its tasseled mounds and tufted borders— 
what pleasure so sweet as covering the little 
seedlings in the brown earth, and watching them 
peep up their heads, and spread forth leaves, and 
buds, and blossoms, to crown the parterre with 
beauty. 

“Oh dear,” exclaims a lady, “ what a relief it 
is to be where one may go out in morning dress 
and sun-bonnet—may move with freedom, and 
breathe with no fear of contamination.” How 
many thousand times I have thought, “‘ Why is 
it that the same people meeting each other every 
day in the crowded street or the saloons of 
fashion, must be dressed in silks, and satins, and 
furbelows, and the same people meeting in a 
country village—in rural lanes and garden 
walks, think not the less of each other if clad 
in the sober garb of comfort and economy. 
Why must the city necessarily minister to lux- 
ury, extravagance, and vice? If they build a 
church, it must be magnificent, and shut out all 
who cannot dress magnificently. If they build 
houses, it must be in a way to banish all com- 
fort—the eating and drinking must be done af- 
ter the same fashion; and all for what? Nobody 
knows. They go where they are permitted to 
lay aside state, and parade, and pomp, and say, 





“Oh, how delightful,” and then voluntarily re- 
turn to chains and galling servitude again. 

‘And are there none who have independence 
enough to abjure folly because they are in the 
midst of it, and live in freedom because those 
around them prefer slavery? Yes, there are a 
few untrammeled by fashion’s rules, however 
imperious may be her sway. I have seen a few 
who lived as cozily, and comfortably, and unos- 
tentiously in the city as in the country—who 
did not stop to ask, “is it genteel?” or “ what 
will people think ?” but studied their real com- 
fort, and the true welfare of their children. 

But I meant to forget the city people a little 
while now that I had left them, and enjoy this 
quiet country place. 

The first sight that meets my eye in the 
morning, is the pretty garden, and a gentleman 
in his broad-brimmed hat and working frock, 
hoeing, or spading, or pruning, and by his side 
a little boy, scarce four years old, in his working 
dress too, at least one that neither dirt nor work 
will spoil, trotting around or digging in the sand 
with his hands, and looking as rosy as the roses 
themselves. Dancing on the green sward and 
among the'flowers is a little girl, acquiring hardi- 
hood by the same means, and neither of them 
in danger of acquiring any thing worse from evil 
companions, for they seem quite content with 
their miniature plows and harrows, and very 
earnest in their miniature toil. 

How fresh and bright they come down to 
the breakfast-table, and here I wish I could 
transfer this very breakfast-table to every home, 
on every hill, and in every valley. There is 
never a great talk about eating and drinking, 
and never a uss about cooking or cleaning, 
but there is such a perfect system in the man- 
agement of the whole household, that every 
thing is cleaned and every thing cooked to per- 


fection. s 
The table has been set with the same dishes, 


knives, and forks, and spoons for ten years, and 
nobody would think of guessing they had been 
used a week. No important article has been 
broken in all that time, or visibly defaced. 
Some house-keepers, who are obliged to get 
new tea-cups almost every year, and some new 
dish almost every month, will call this a great 
story, but it is true nevertheless, and also true 
that Jrish help has washed the dishes and done 
the ‘cleaning. ‘Oh dear,”,exclaimed a dozen 
ladies, “‘ how is it possible to teach an Irish girl 
to be careful, neat, or expert?” It has never be- 
came my duty to undertake the task, so I can- 
not so well explain the process, and I have 
never kept house, and am not at all sure that I 
could to my satisfaction or the satisfaction of 
others, but I know very well when I see good 
house-keeping, and good help. 

The food is the simplest and the plainest that 
can be cooked, and yet it has the relish which 
nothing but skill in cookery can give ; a nice, 
wholesome taste, which the most costly viands 
can never have even when well compounded. 
I often wonder how it is that the same things 
can be made to taste so differently, and have al- 
most come to the conclusion that cooking is a 
gift, as truly as speaking with tongues, and 
surely it is almost as rare. 

The setting a table and washing the dishes 
seem very simple performances, and usually de- 
volve upon the younger portion of the family, 
or upon the ignorant, but there is nothing which 
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80 plainly indicates the character of the house- 
keeping as the manner in which these things 
are performed. And these are things which it 
is possible to have always done well. The meat 
may always be placed in the same spot, and the 
vegetables and gravies have a place of their own, 
from which they never depart. There is never 
any necessity that the plates should be all hilter- 
skilter, or the knives and forks all askew, and 
simple food will relish a thousand times better 
for being neatly and tastefully arranged. 

I have seen many drawings made to teach 
this art, but most of them are too elaborate for 
the every-day table of a farmer’s house, and I 
have thought it would not be amiss to give a 
simple one, upon which are only those articles 
which are used at every meal. 

At first thought, many will exclaim, “how 
foolish! as if every lady did not know how to 
set a table,” yet it is lamentably true that not 
one in a hundred is arranged even neatly, to say 
nothing of taste. 

I sometimes stay where there are two very 
pretty girls, who are well educated as far as 
books are concerned, who are very intelligent 
and amiable, and who, with their mother, have 
always done the work of the family, and are 
therefore supposed to be well acquainted with 
all household affairs, yet they have not the least 
idea of the proper way of doing any thing about 
ahouse. The dishes are thrown upon the table, 
and the eatables are dropped down here and 
there without any reference to order, or even 
convenience. The daily food would be good if 
it were only well prepared, but if ever so well 
prepared would lose its relish by such a disor- 
derly ‘arrangement. Any young man would 
expect them to make good wives, because they 
have always worked, but I should rather have a 
tow-string. 

But I have talked so long, I have left no room 
for my drawing. I shall have to leave it till 
another time. 


——_2 @-e———— 


THE TALL GENTLEMAN’S APOLOGY. 


Tue wit and grace of the following lines, by 
Mr. Robert Bell, would extinguish even Dr. 
Johnson’s hostility to puns.— _Lvening Post. 


Upbraid me not, I never swore eternal love to thee, 

For thou art only five feet high, and I am six feet three ; 

I wonder, dear, how you supposed that I could look so low ; 
There’s many a one can tie a knot who cannot fix a beau. 


Besides, you must confess, my love, the bargain’s scarcely 
fair, 

For never could we make a MATCH, although we made a pair: 

Marriage, I know, makes one of two; but here’s the horrid 
bore. 

My friends declare if you are onE that I at least am Four. 


Tis true, the moralists have said, that Love has got no eyes, 

But why should all my sighs be heaved for one who has no 
size? 

And on our wedding-day I’m sure I'd leave you in the lurch, 

For you never saw a steeple, dear, in the inside of a church. 


*Tis usual for a wife to take her husband by the arm, 

But pray excuse me should I hint a sort of fond alarm, 
That when I offered you my arm, that happiness to beg, 
Your highest efforts, dear, would be to take me by the leg. 


I do admit I wear a glass, because my sight’s not good ; 

But were I always quizzing you, it might be counted rude; 

And though I use a concave lens, by all the gods I hope, 

My wife will ne’er look up to me through a Herschel’s teles- 
cope. 


Then fare thee well, my gentle one, I ask no parting kiss ; 

I must not break my back to gain so exquisite a bliss; 

Nor will I weep lest I should hurt so delicate a flower ; 

The tears that fall from such a height would be a thunder 
shower. 


Farewell! and pray don’t throw yourself ina basin ora tub, 
For that would be a sore disgrace to all the Six Feet Club. 
But if you ever love again, love on a smaller plan, 

For why extend to six feet three the life that’s but a span? 





Hous Corner. 
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ANOTHER BOY’S LETTER. 


We are glad to receive another boy’s letter, 
and hope for many such. We shall not think 
the space uselessly occupied, if these letters 
stimulate other boys to think and write. Our 
present boys of 10 and 12 years, will soon be 
our active business men, and we are glad to find 
any of them preparing themselves to observe 
what is going on around them, and to commu- 
nicate their observations to others. We trust 
the day is not distant, when farmers are to 
be the most intelligent and most influential class 
in the country. Boys, which of you are aiming 
to be first-class intelligent farmers? 

The following letter contained some errors, 
most of which we have corrected. There were 
two or three errors in spelling, such as rasberry 
and schollarship, and in use of capital letters, 
such as english, philadelphia, but the letter is 
on the whole, quite well written. Let all boys 
remember to use as few words as possible in 
expressing their ideas; to write only on one 
side of a sheet, leaving the lines far enough 
apart for the editor to write in his corrections; 
and also let them keep an exact copy of their 
letters, so as to see what corrections are made, 
for this will often teach them very much. Well 
here is this letter. Who will write the next? 


For the American Agriculturist. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—As you have had no com- 
munication in the boy’s corner of your paper 
for a week or two, I take the liberty of address- 
ing you, though I fear I am not capable of writ- 
ing any thing that will prove interesting to 
your numerous readers, and like the boy from 
“ Down East,” I have never attempted any thing 
of the kind before. By your kindness in allow- 
ing other boys to write for your columns, I, with 
many others may improve, but I assure you 
that I will not complain as much as the “ Down 
East” boy about my studies, for I hope I will 
like school better than him when I get an op- 
portunity to go, which will not be till next win- 
ter. 

He does not like the idea of going to college, 
and thinks it but another name for boarding- 
schools. This may be true, but it is a well- 
known fact that he or any one else, may learn 
fully as much at one as the other if he is dili- 
gent in application; that is the difficulty with 
most boys, particularly at our ages. I ama lit- 
tle surprised at the Down East boy’s complaints, 
for the Yankee boys are distinguished for in- 
dustry and intelligence. As for myself, I am 
but little older than he is, but I think there is 
quite a contrast between us. I have been to 
school but two winters for three or four years 
past, and have not had as good a chance of 
learning as the “Down East” boy. Last winter 
I attended the “‘ New Castle Institute,” which 
is on the same plan of the “Philadelphia High 
School,” which is well known throughout the 
country. Reports were sent, once a month, to 
show the attendance, conduct, and scholarship 
of the pupils. I was number one in my class 
about two months, and once received an average 
of 99 8-10—one hundred being the highest 
average attainable. Without flattering myself, 
I must tell you that I studied pretty hard when 
compared with the rest of the school, though 
we only recited lessons, such as geography, 
grammar, &c., two or three times a week, and I 
frequently complained of not having enough to 
do, for I am satisfied I could have studied much 
more had the lessons been longer. But I will 
not give you an account of all my school days, 
for it would occupy too much space in your-pa- 
per. 
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I am now at home, attending to the duties of 
the farm, but the late rains have prevented us 
from doing much work. The corn is now 
planted, though it was much later than usual, 
but if the weather keeps favorable, there will be 
good crops. This season will no doubt prove 
profitable to the farmer, for the prospect of 
higher prices for grain were never better, 
though the prices are very high now, particu- 
larly of wheat and oats. The farmer’s life is a 
happy one, though the work be hard. When 
night comes how sweet is sleep, and to rise 
early in the morning and partake of a good 
breakfast, affords much pleasure. 

I have had a little experience in the culture 
of the raspberry which may be of some impor- 
tance to your readers. Two years ago last 
spring, I dug up some wild raspberry vines and 
set them out in our garden. The first year 
they bore very few, but the second year the 
vines were very full, and were of a different 
sort from the common. They were similar to 
the English, and were fully as good, if not bet- 
ter. It is very probable that the English kinds 
were once found in a wild state, and were trans- 
planted and increased in size and quality. 

You will probably find as many mistakes in 
this as the boy’s letter from “ Down East,” but 
I hope you will make allowances for one so 
young and inexperienced as I feell am. I can- 
not close this without saying something of the 
merits of your paper, though you say you sel- 
dom publish letters concerning yourself But 
my intention is not to flatter you, for truth is 
not flattery, and I will simply say that I would 
not like to be without your paper for three or 
four times the price of subscription. I have 
always taken much interest in reading the news- 
papers, which are pretty plentiful in our family. 
We take five weeklies, (including the American 
Agricultorist,) two semi-weeklies, one daily, 
and one monthly. Some folks say we take too 
many, but editors must live as well as farmers 
and others. Now, Messrs. Editors, I have writ- 
ten my first letter, full of imperfections, I fear, 
but I have tried my best. 

A Detaware Farmer’s Son. 
» Del., May 27, 1854. 
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MysTeRiks oF THE OcEAN.—A paper, contain- 
ing the results of various observations made in 
the coast survey by A. D. Bache, was read be- 
fore the Scientific Association at Washington. 
Among other interesting passages, was one re- 
lating to the shape of the floor or bottom of the 
ocean, showing that some extraordinary depres- 
sions exist along our own coast. 

For instance, on the seaward line abreast of 
Charleston, from the shore to sixty miles out, 
the depth increases pretty gradually, till at that 
distance it has acquired the depth of one hun- 
dred fathoms. But,it soon deepens with great 
rapidity, as if on the side of a mountain, until, 
at about eighty miles out, the ocean bottom is 
more than six hundred and fifty fathoms from 
the surface. This continues forward less than 
ten miles, when the depth as suddenly decreases 
to not more than three hundred and fifty fath- 
oms, which so goes on only a few miles, when 
it again deepens to about five hundred fathoms, 
with subsequent fluctuations. There is, there- 
fore, a submerged mountain peak or ridge be- 
tween these points, of a truly remarkable char- 
acter. The differences in the temperature of 
the water vary almost precisely according to 
the change of contour of the bottom, showing 
that the temperature at great depths is much 
modified by the propinquity of the ocean’s bed. 


eoe— 





True Account or Accounts.—Printer’s ac-_ 
counts are said to be like faith, ‘‘ the substance 
of things hoped for, and the evidence of things 
not seen.’ 


“ ConstrTuTIONALLY tired,” is now the polite 
way of expressing the fact that a man is na- 
turally lazy. We live in wonderfully refined 
times. 
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AMERICAN WOOL. 


Tue British Commmissioners of the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, have determined to form, in Lon- 
don, a grand universal trade museum. Mr. 
Solby, their agent, has applied to Mr. A. P. 
Browne, of Philadelphia, to ascertain how they 
will be able to procure for it all the leading va- 
rieties of the best American fleece; and Mr. 
Browne has recommended this direct appeal to 
the sheep breeders and wool growers of the 
United States of America. Any one disposed 
to countenance this laudable design, will be 
pleased, with as little delay as possible, to for- 
ward samples to Mr. Browne, post-paid. 

Each sample ought to be accompanied with 
the name and address of the donor, and also of 
the breeder, where he is not the donor, the 
name of the species, variety, or both parents 
or ancestors of the animal from which the spe- 
cimen is taken; the age, sex, weight, and 
amount of last clip, and the number of the 
flock to which he belongs, &c. All specimens 
should, when practicable, be drawn out, (not 
cut,) and be taken from the back, six inches 
from the neck. 

Editors of agricultural periodicals and of 
newspapers, are respectfully requested to insert 
this notice. 

—- 0 @ eo ——- 


KENTUCKY STOCK SALES. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Louisville Courier, 
reports the stock sales on last court day, May 
1st, at Paris, Bourbon county, as follows: 

“The present has been rather more than an 
average county court in the number of stock 
and persons present. The live stock in attend- 
ance was valued at from $150,000 to $175,000, 
including about 2000 mules. Many of these 
were from Missouri and other distant parts. 
There were also horses from Ohio and Indiana; 
hogs from Massachusetts, and cattle from the 
barrens of Green river, driven here to be grazed 
upon the beautiful blue grass pastures that now 
carpet our woodland pastures and cleared slopes. 

“Prices, as at the last court, were not so well 
sustained, nor sales so brisk; and consequently 
some lots were bid in. Mules, two years old, 
went at $138, $110, and $80; yearlings $100, 
$79; sucklings, privately, at $80, $60, and $40; 
cattle at $36, $25, and $15. A large lot of Suf- 
folk hogs and ‘pigs, direct from Massachusetts, 
were sold at auction by the head at $150, $140, 
$120, $100, &c. This was the finest sale of 
hogs ever known.” 

———_0-@ e—_— 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS. 


Bounp Votumes.—We have a few sets (26 
numbers) of volume eleventh, bound and un- 
bound. The price, at the office, of the unbound 
volumes is $1.00. The bound volumes are neatly 
put upin cloth covers, gilt backs, at $1.50. 

We can also furnish the covers separately, 
gilt and all ready for putting in the paper, for 
twenty-five cents each. With the covers thus 
prepared, any bookbinder can complete the 
binding for twenty-five cents. Volumes sent to 
the office will be bound complete for fifty cents. 

We are having printed a new edition of the 
first ten annual volumes of the monthly Agri- 
culturist, which can be supplied for $1.25 per 
volume or $10 for the set of ten volumes, 


We find that by using such good paper, our 
volume of 832 pages will be quite large to bind, 
and especially large for those who wish to stitch 
their paper together with an index, without be- 
ing at the expense of binding. To obviate this, 
we have concluded to be at the expense and 
trouble of making out an extra index with No. 
26, so as to form a complete volume of the first 
26 numbers. The index for the next 26 num- 
bers will be given at the end of the year, or with 
No. 52. This arrangement will make it conve- 
nient for all, as the 52 numbers can be stitched 
or bound in two volumes with an index for each, 
or in one volume with the double index at the 


We hope all will preserve their numbers, for 
there are many single articles each of which will 
be worth the price of the volume, for future ref- 
erence. When the paper arrives from the post- 
office, a good plan is to see that it is proper! 
folded, and then pin or sew it through the l- 
dle and cut open the leaves. It is very easy to 
stitch 26 numbers together. To do this, arrange 
them in regular order, and with an awl punch 
several holes about one-fourth of an inch from 
the back, and through these run a strong thread 
two or three times with a darning-needle, and 
the work is done. We have scores of volumes 
of papers, pamphlets, and addresses, thus pre- 
pared, which serve all the purposes of a bound 
volume, and occupy less room in storing and 
carrying. We would, however, prefer to see 
volumes of agricultural papers neatly bound and 
laid upon the book-shelves or tables of farmers. 
They are much better and more appropriate or- 
naments, than gilded volumes of trashy maga- 
zines or novels. 

ONE WORD MORE.—We thank our friends 
for the liberal aid they have afforded us in ex- 
tending the circulation of the Agriculturist. 
Our list has increased beyond our expectation, 
and we are daily encouraged to labor with the 
utmost diligence, to make our paper worthy of 
the confidence and admiration of our largely in- 
creasing list of readers. Our reliance for the 
continuance and increase of our list is upon 
those who are already readers. As stated above, 
we now divide the year so as to give either one 
or two complete volumes of the 52 numbers. 
Number 27 begins the second volume, or half 
of the year. We respectfully request all our 
present subscribers to make a little exertion at 
this time, and each send us on at least one new 
name. If you cannot get your neighbors to 
send on for a year, ask them to try the paper 
for six months, as in that time they will get a 
complete volume. 

To CorRESPONDENTS.—We have several com- 
munications on hand which we will look over 
as soon as we have time, and some of them will 
be published. It is no trifling labor to prepare 
for the printer many communications which we 
receive. Some are written so closely that there 
is not room to put in corrections, without re- 
writing the whole. We cheerfully prepare ar- 
ticles, unless there is manifest want of care on 
the part of the writer. If he does as wellas he 
can, we make all needful changes and correc- 
tions. 

As most writers doubtless wish to improve 
their own style, we suggest to them to keep an 
exact wd of their communications, and then 
compare this copy with the printed sheet. They 
may often learn something in this way. 

We are not anxious to receive original poetry. 
We have little space for rhyme, and we have 
good selections enough to last us a year at least. 
Good poetry, however, will not be rejected ; but 
we advise all who attempt to write in verse to 
remember, that good rhyme does not constitute 
good poetry ; on the contrary, some of the best 
poetry we have ever seen does not “rhyme” at 
all, while some of the best rhyme contains not a 
single poetic sentiment. 

———e-6-e——_ 
From the Mark Lane Express, Monday, May 15. 
REVIEW OF THE BRITISH CORN TRADE. 


Tsovcn the temperature has continued low 
for the advanced period of the year, the weather 
has in other respects been very favorable for 
the growing crops. In the early part of the 
week copious showers fell, and since then we 
have had one or two bright sunny days; the 
Lent-sown corn and grass lands have improved 
surprisingly in appearance, and the reports in 
regard to the Wheat plant are, almost without 
exception, of a satisfactory character. This 
being the case, rather a sanguine view is taken 
of the probable results of the next harvest—a 
circumstance which naturally tends to check all 
disposition to speculate, and has its influence on 
the minds of those who purchase for consump- 





tion, inasmuch as it leads millers and dealers to 





object to holding large stocks. The increasing 
value of money (the Bank directors having on 
Thursday put up the rate of interest. to 54 per 
cent.) must also be regarded as unfavorable to 
an active business; and it may therefore be 
safely concluded that any rise which may take 
place in the grain trade can only be the result 
of an absolute deficiency in the supply to meet 
the regular consumptive demand. ‘That this 
deficiency is actually felt in many of the mar- 
kets in the interior, dependent on the growers 
for supplies, cannot be doubted ; and we attri- 
bute the advance which has taken place in the 
Liverpool market during the week entirely to 
the extent of the country demand. 

At Liverpool the demand has already fairly 
commenced, andit is more than probable that 
London will soon be calléd upon to furnish sup- 
plies to a large district of country. We are 
consequently inclined to think that, in the face 
of fine weather and the somewhat stringent 
state of the money market, prices of bread- 
stuffs will rise rather than recede, more especially 
as there is reason to conclude that the supplies 
from the Black Sea are now nearly to hand, and 
that those from the Baltic and from America 
will be on a comparatively small scale, at least 
for some time to come. The present position of 
affairs in France is also likely to exercise consid- 
erable influence on our markets. The extreme 
pressure which has prevailed there during the 
last two or three months was caused mainly by 
the want of money; this want appears now to 
be felt no longer; and whilst the rate of inter- 
est here has risen } per cent., it has actually 
declined 1 per cent. on the other side of the 
Channel. The immediate effect of this has 
been to impart activity to mercantile operations 
in France, in which the corn trade has partici- 
cipated, and prices of Wheat and Flour have 
already advanced there to a point which is 
likely to put a stop to further consignments to 
England. 

The prospects for the next harvest are as fa- 
vorable in France as in Great Britain, but the 
shortness of the last harvest was not, we are 
inclined to think, exaggerated in either country ; 
and if this opinion be correct, the deficiency 
will yet make itself felt before autumn, notwith- 
standing the enormous supplies which the pre- 
valence of high prices have drawn to the two 
largest Wheat-countries in Europe. 


——_—0-© o-——- 


APPEARANCE OF THE CROPS. 


——— 


Dr. L. Huspett, of Minerva, Mason County, 
Ky., writes, May 30th, ‘We have recently been 
visited with a superabundant supply of rain. 
The spring has been backward for us. Grain, 
wheat, rye, and barley never looked better than 
now, and the prospect of summer crops is very 
fine. The fruit prospect is also good.” 

Mr. S. E. Topp, of Tompkins County, N. Y., 
writes us May 29, that “Wheat with a few ex- 
ceptions, is not promising. It endured the 
freezing of winter externally well, but the frosts 
of spring have ruined many crops almost en- 
tirely. Hundreds of acres, which were intend- 
ed for oats and barley, will not be plowed this 
spring. Apple trees blossomed thinly.” 

The Cincinnati Price Current of Tuesday last, 
states that in many places, the wheat crop is 
above an average; in others, it is the reverse ; 
but the prospect, is that in the Western States, 
the yield will be from twenty to twenty-five per 
cent. greater than last year. 

The Charleston Standard of Tuesday, says 
of the South, that take the crops through, they 
never appeared better. The cotton crop prom- 
ises poorly. 

From Virginia the news is discouraging. In 
a number of counties wheat, which only a short 
time since looked very well, is now ravaged by 
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the fly and joint-worm, Some fields have been 
plowed for other crops. 

Wheat looks well in Delaware. 

In New-England crops of all kinds are prom- 
ising. 

In the West fruit promises an abundance. 

The Journal of Commerce learns that the 
growing crops in Texas were never in a more 
flourishing condition at this season of the year. 

Throughout the most of New-York State, 
crops are reported to look well, especially fall 
grain; but in some localities wheat has been in- 
jured by the spring frosts andrains. All spring 
crops have been retarded by the unfavorable 
weather. 
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Remarxs.—Flour is from 87} cts. to $1 dearer 
than per our last. Corn little change. Pork 
continues to decline, while Beef has an upward 
tendency. Lard and Butter are active. Cheese 
dull. Wool, little doing, except in the foreign 
varieties. 


Cotton has fallen} to }ct., per lb. Sugara 


slight improvemont. Rice and Tobacco no 
change. 

The Weather for the week past has been hot 
and dry, and consequently very favorable for 
getting in the remaining crops, and weeding 
those already up. We advise the farmers over 
again, to sow plenty of corn in drills about a 
foot or more apart, for soiling their cattle in case 
of a drouth. Every farmer to be safe should 
thus provide at least two or three months’ food 
for his stock. Grass looks well, anda good hay 
crop is anticipated; but it is want of pasture in 
August, September, and October which we fear. 
In case of this being short during these months, 
corn-growing for fodder will supply the want. 

oi igs 
PRODUCE MARKET. 
Saturday, June 3, 1854. 

OLD potatoes are somewhat scarce, and higher. New 
ones are more abundant and cheaper. They appear to be 
of good quality. Gooseberries have been in the market four 
or five days. Strawberries, from Shrewsbury, N. J., are 
coming in plentifully. We saw none from the South, 
though it is probable there are some. Cauliflowers and cu- 
cumbers have made their appearance from Long Island. 
Turnips, onions, carrots, and parsnips are about the same 
as last week. 


Carter and Mercer Potatoes, wholesale, at $4@$4 25 

bbl.; Reds, $3@$3 25; Common, $3; hat aie 
$6 50; Beets, Turnips, Onions, Carrots, and Parsneps, $3; 
Spinach, $3 ; Green Peas, $3 75; Radishes, $1 4 hundred 
bunches ; Green Onions, $5; Lettuce, $2; Leeks, $10; As- 
paragus, $18 ; Parsley, $2 50; Cheroots, $6 ; Gooseberries, 
$3 @ bushel; Strawberries, $6 #8 hundred baskets; To- 
matoes, 88c. #@ box about 5 qts., from Bermuda; Cauli- 
flowers, 50c.@$1 50 #8 doz. ; Cucumbers, $1@$1 50; Eggs, 
15@153¢c. ; Butter, 18@22c. # lb. ; Cheese, 8@11c. 


——-0-6--——— 


NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET, 
Monday, June 5, 1854. 

TuHE day is very warm, and tends to check rapid sales. 
The news of a high market has drawn more cattle in for 
the week past. This, in connection with the weather, and 
the butchers’ determination to do with less meat, has les- 
sened the price full $1 percwt. Still, beef is high. The 
butchers say, that at least $1 per cwt. should be added to 
the drover’s estimates to get the market passible to the true 
price. We give the mean between the two. 

There were some very fine cattle in market to-day, espe- 
cially two lots from Rentucky, one of which was nearly 
thorough-bred Durhams, fed by Frank P. Cray. 

Beef is worth from 104%@12% cts. per pound. 
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Cows sy $20@$35 

Cows & calves, $30@$75 

Wooled sheep, $4@$8 

Sheared, “ $3@$7 

Lambs, $2 50@$6 

Calves, 4@7c. per pound. 

Swine, 43§@53¢ cts. “‘ and scarce. 











Washington Yards, Forty-fourth street. 
A. M. ALLERTON, Proprietor, 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY 


Beeves, 2,766 2,533 
Cows 51 
Calves, 1051 
Sheep, 775 
Swine, 362 


The Hudson River R. R., brought 1600 Beeves and 104 
Swine ; Hudson River Boats, 200 beeves; Erie R. R., 300 
beeves and 258 Swine; the Harlem Railroad, 54 Beeves, 
51 Cows, and 1051 Calves. Beeves from New-York State 
number 505; Ohio, by cars, 489; on foot, 480; Kentucky, 
336 ; Illinois, 669. 

CHAMBERLIN’S, Robinson street. 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MAREBT TO-DAY. 


Beeves, 100 
Veals, 210 
Cows and Calves, 104 
Sheep, wooled 1,750 
Sheep, sheared, 2,195 
Lambs, 763 
BROWNING’S, Sixth street, 
Beeves, 263 
Sheep, 2757 
Cows and Calves, 93 
Veals, 35 
O’BriEn’s, Sixth street. 

Beeves, 75 

Cows, 130 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
Produce, Groceries, Provisions, Lumber, &c. 


Ashes. 





















Pot, Ist sort, 1853.......++.. 000+ 100 lbs.5 874@ 6 06 

Pearl, Ist sort, 1852. 0.0... .ceesseccecenes 5 62341 _ 
Beeswax. 

American Yellow.........-.+ soeeee? lb, — 29 @ 30 
Bristles. 

American, Gray and White..........,.++. — 40 @— 45 
Coal. 

Liverpool Orrel............+-% chaldron, 10 50 @ 11 — 

Scotch... ccesccccecveecvese coe cece ces —_—— -— 

SIEMCY os 55 aio seve ccnccccccesesve caer eve -775@ ~~ 50 

Bis ae ccuoaessensecoky sea cue cece Oe Coie 

Anthracite....: ..... ccbaneae’ # 2,000 lb. 6 — @ 6 50 
Cotton. 

Upland. Florida. Mobile. N.O. & Tezas. 

Ordinary.....- 8 8 8 8 

Middling...... 934 94 9% 9 

Middling Fair, 104% 10% 10% 1i 

Pair oc ccese ll ny 11% 12% 
Cotton Bagging. 

Gunny Cloth........-. 

American Kentucky...... 

Dundee... ....ceeereeere eve 
Coffee. 
Java, White. coe cecsscscceee Plb— 14 @—14K 
Mocha..... sevseee— 13KQ@—14 
Brazil....... rat .— 104@—12 
Maracaibo... ....cccecccoe ceccecesesccee = 12 Q—123 
St. Domingo.........(CABP)....6.0--.2 0 oe — 9%@—10% 
Cordage. 

Bale Rope......eesseersee waren eee 8 lb.— 7 @—10 

Boit Rope........+..++e08 cecceeccseseee—= —= @—20 
Corks, 

Velvet, Quarts.......+..08 osceeee @ gro, — 35 5 

Velvet, Pints.. eece. cece. 2 28 

Phials. ....0+ esecccsesee 4 @—I6 
Flax. 

JOrsey..ccccccccsecrevcccsocsees servers Rib. —- 8 @—9 
Flour and Meal. 

SOUP. fi. cccvecesevccevsccccccsscccQ@ DOL. 7 25° QOI7S 

Superfine No.2... sees cece cece cesecesees 8 373@8 75 

State, common brands.........seseeseees 925 @9 37% 

State, Straight brand - 93736@9 50 

State, favorite brands «- 0 62544@975 

Western, mixed do..... ccccecceece - 9 373@9 50 

Michigan and Indiana, Straight do.. 9 50 9 75 

Michigan, fancy brands....... -- 981 10 — 


Ohio, common to good brands - 943 9 81 


Ohio, round hoop, common .. 





Ohio, fancy brands.......... soccce 9 87 10 — 
Ohio, extra brands...........+eeee+- 00001025 @I1l 25 
Michigan and Indiana, extra do....... oe LOIZZ@LI 25 
Genesee, fancy brands..... scccccccccceeelO 2d @l0 75 
Genesee, exira brands........eeeeeeeeee010 75 12— 
Canada, (in Dond).....seeeresecceeeeere - 8 3744@8 50 
BrandyWine. ...0...0sveccceecsescecesses 9 624Q9 75 
Georgetown...... obama nee CsGediewerccedec 875 975 
Petersburgh City.......sssecceeeceseeees 875 9 75 
Richmond Country............ssseeeeeee 8 7T2%Q@9I 63 
Alexandria.......cccccccccccccessecccese 8 72%Q@9I 63 
Baltimore, Howard Street.........+++ 8 725%.@9 63 
Rye FROUr 6s ccc ccc cscccpecpe ness ececee 6836 @6 37 
Corn Meal, Jersey. ...e..ssseccereeervees 3 624@4 18 
Corn Meal, Brandywine... ....++e+¢e+s+s 4— 5— 

Corn Meal, Brandywine....... ® punch. 1825 @ — 

Grain. 

Wheat, White Genesee...... oseee @ bush. 240 @2 50 
Wheat, do., Canada (in bond)...... covese B— 4 15 
Wheat, Southern, White....<.seeseseeees 2— G2 
Wheat, Ohio, White.....scecececeseereee 2— @235 









a SSeS 
Wheat, Michigan, White ...sssseeeee00+5 210 @215 
Wheat, Mixed Western ....... cocccoccces 1 OS 2 00 
Wheat, Western Red ......0+-++eessseees 80 @195 
Rye, Northern.....0..s+eeveseeeseveceee 1 12Q — 
Corn, Unsound....... wactenan sececeeeere- — @—8 


Corn, Round Vellow.....sscececeeeecese 82 
Corn, Round White......+cecsceseceseee = 82 
Corn, Southern White..........seeeseee — 82 
Corn, Southern Yellow......++-seceeeee — 85 
Corn, Southern Mixed.. 
Corn, Western Mixed.. 
Corn, Western Yellow 
Barley....cccccrecece 
Oats, River and Can 
Oats, New-Jersey. 
Oats, Western... 



















Oats, Penna....... — 47 

Oats, Southern.........ccecceesecevcenes — 42 

Peas, Black-eyed..... sevseee-@ 2 bush. 275 @2 87 

Peas, Canada. ...0.....seeceeeeees bush. 1 18%@- — 

Beans, White........sccecececescecesecs 150 @l 623 
Hair . 

Rio Grande, Mixed.......+++ s000 lb. — 23 g — 23% 

Buenos Ayres, Mixed......seeeeeeeseem 21 — 2 
Hay, FoR SHIPPING : 

North River, in bales........ ® 100 Ibs. — 8744@— 90 
Hemp. 

fuscia, Clean.......+- soos ceee ® ton.285 — 

Russia, Outshot.....+.0:seeeescessccs = — 

Manilla ....ccccccccccece seecceee Hf ID. — 1536 

Sisal... r odadgccavecesacged te 

BUNMB 6. oc cece ccccccccccce eseceem 5 

Italian. «».® ton, 240 — 





TUG sndecdcsccsses cosecowolee 

American, Dew-rotted... ceceee 220 — 
American, do., Dressed... 222250 — @290 — 
American, Water-rotted........ weer —— O-— 
Hops. 

BR See cc scons seecccoceccceee@ lb. — 40 @— 44 
WORE ancien netOadk ss oa ecececceccsee— 388 @— 0 
Lime. 


Rockland, Common. .........-.+.$ bbl— — @113 


Lumber. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Timber, White Pine........@ cubic ft. — 18 22 


Timber, Oak... .sccecescs sees sees ceee— — 30 
Timber, Grand Island, W. O..........— 35 — 38 
Timber, Geo. Yel. Pine..... (by cargo) — 18 — 2 


YARD SELLING PRICES 
Timber, Oak Scantling .......@ M. ft. 30 — 
Timber, or Beams, Eastern............17 50 


Bis 15 











Plank, Geo, Pine, Worked.........++..— — 35 — 
Plank, Geo, Pine, Unworked.......... 20 — 25 — 
Plank and Boards, N. R. Clear........37 50 @ 40 — 
Plank and Boards, N. R. 2d qual......30 — 35 — 
Boards, North River, Box........++++.16 — 17 — 
Boards, Albany Pine............8 — 16 — 225 
Boards, City Worked....... woseete — 22 — 24 
Boards, do. narrow, clear ceiling.......— 25 $ -_-— 
Plank, do., narrow, clear flooring... — -_-— 
Plank, Albany Pine.......+eees — 26 — 32 
Plank, City Worked... — 26 — 82 
Plank, Albany Spruce...... — 18 — 20 
Plank, Spruce, City Worked cccee > 23 — 24 
Shingles, Pine, sawed........# bunch, 2 25 2 50 
Shingles, Pine, split and shaved....... 2 75 3— 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. Ist qual....9@ M.24— @ 28 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. 2d quality. 22 — @ 25 — 








Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. Ist quality. 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. 2d quality.. 
Shingles, Company, 3 ft.........+- 

















Shingles, Cypress, 2 ft........ soenqeos 
Shingles, Cypress, 3 ft..... 0000 esse veee 
Staves, White Oak, Pipe........... 
Staves, White Oak, Hhd..............52 
Staves, White Oak, Bbl........... 
Staves, Red Oak, Hhd..... ......+0 eee By 
Heading, White Oak..... eae 
Molasses. 
New-Orleans..... sevececes coeeeSp gall. — 27 -— 
Porto Rico... ccccccseccvecccescvesee—= 23 — 30 
Cuba Muscovado.....scececevssecceses= 29 @— 27 © 
Trinidad Cuba...... bis. eeiesindicamaettes wo 25 — 27 
Cardenas, &C....cccecseecseee covecese— 234@ — 247 
Nails. 
Out, CO OOE saves ccc cces esos ®ilb.— 44@s— 5 
Wrought, 6d@20d..........0eseeeeeeerm = Ge — 
Naval Stores. 
Turpentine, Soft, North County, @ 2801b.— — 5 75 
Turpentine, Wilmington......+++++....— = 5,50 
TAP .ccccccccacseccecee #8 bbl. 3 — 3 50 
Pitch, City sceee 975 -_-— 
Resin, Common, (delivered «ee 1 75 1 874g 
Resin, MO... 00s - @ 280 Ib. 2 50 475 
Spirits Turpentine.............8 gall.— 66 — 68 
Oil Cake. 
Thin Oblong, City.............+ 
Thick, Round, Country 
Thin Oblong Country... 
Beef, Mess, Country............- 
Beef, Prime, Country............ inkeash ee 
Beef, Mess, City..........seeceseceseees 3 
Beef, Mess, eXtra.........eeeeeeceee -- 15 50 
Beef, Prime, City...........ccceececeeeee 
Beef, Mess, repacked, Wiscon..........— _ 
Beef, Prime, Mess..........-..+++ tee. 15 25 _" 
Pork, Mess, Western...........- bbl. 1437 @l14 50 
Pork, Prime, Western,.........++++++0012 50 @——G 
Pork, Prime, Mess...........eeeeeeees 14 D16 — 
Pork, Clear, Western...........--.++- —— @ilé 50 
Lard, Ohio, Prime, in barrels...... 8 Ib. — 104% @— — 
Hams, Pickled,...........++2+0+ 000+ seco B3K6 9 
Hams, Dry Salted,.... 2.00.22. seers cece —-— @ 85 
Shoulders, Pickled..........--.s.ceeeses — 6% _ 
Shoulders, Dry Salted.......... seceesee—— @— 6% 
Beef Hams, in Pickle...........- #8 bbl. 13 — @l650 
Beef, Smoked........+2+-+eeeeeeeee 8 lb.— 9 9% 
Butter, Orange County.... . - sesese. = 22 24 


SS 
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Better, CWI. 6365855 8A ise< she seen aoee —i2 @—15 HEELER AND WILSON MANUFACTURING COM- 
llate’ Miene-Wecks Sans Bubiteae ss oo. = @-2 {AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.) WW Panys IMPROVED SEWING MAOHINES, manufac: 
ne eee —- @-—15 ee gh are oe ‘ Saar — i way, atertown, Conn, Office and Warerooms, at 
Butter, ot! i in bond,)........ a _ RICULTURAL IMP 8.—THE SsuUB 
ne ot ere hehern eh aag <p — 10 @—12 | fM keeps constantly on band, and offers for sale the follow- nanene frackines, have eed tamnsliga foe ab ergast Ace 
: valuable implements: “ e 
Plaster Paris. an Mills of various kinds, for rice as well as wheat, rye, &c. and in every case have given universal satisfaction. 
roprietors are now prepared to offer them to the pub blic, with 
Blue Nova Scotia................+ # ton, 8 50 @3 75 one Drills, a Jpochine pag ad ig ey grain planter that increased confidence in their merits which the united 
* White Nova Scotia................-+.008 350 @ 3 62% | FOr nable improvements. e best patterns, embracing testimony of their numerous customers has strengthened and 
‘ — Machines, Pilkington’s, the most approved for general Cothese Machines are entirely different from an other, the 
ay nai es Sauhecnse eh cakmeeter cy 7 a a a ae >. and Cotton Presses—Bullock’s progressive power- principles on which they are made being sively our 
Grud, ii ey ‘ahs emcmmameng sis i . @— 5% Rie best inuse. improvements which make them by far vidoe the the advantages of this Machineover any others are 
rain mills, corn and cob eceees. 8: ve large assortment ollowing : 
— Blb.— 7@—9 of the ~~ and latest im peroved x 1 a = b * in the Uni- which'it bon yn Af as ae tana Sak nitaceicag 
TreeeTCCeT ire ere etre eee ee eee pm orse Powers of a nds, oo e e bes n e > 
Timothy, Mowed. +B tce.14— @17— | ted States. These fed og The Chain Power, of my own | 4.73 ine pores Sean wee beg A ay ia abled 
hee yr nen ag ede cowed cetnet ones cute 17— @20— prone = | hose single i Goeiile-enered Dt ne apd two | linen to the coarsest cloths ‘aap ” 
PRES: = act orses, which has never been equalled for ness in run- 
Llnsoct Slcacenths sco PMN = BoM | Beene and ecomomy Sey ae nuieraly mnprovd | eqn he RAMI She lnc HRA Ba ich work 
Pa ee eee ; wherever they have been tried. 2d. The Bogardus inge g for | “4, The little power re wired to propel them. enabling even 
Salt. one to four horses. These are compact, and wholly of iron, D a prop: & 
those of the most delicate constitution to use them without 
and adapted toallkinds of work. 3d. Eddy’s Circular Wrought jury to their health. 
Turks Island.................. #@ bush.—— @—48 | Iron Power, large co -wheels, one to six horses, a new and J 
e are now manufacturing a larger sized Machine, more 
an on clavcobs sedbsimnccesdd favorite power. 4th. rimble’s Iron- Sweep Power, for one to articularly adapted to the sewing of leather, canvass bags 
Liverpool, ) a7 EStretisicees ® sack, r 10 @1 12% par aarees. 5th. Warren’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one or two ~ the heavier vow of cloths, & , aS, 
Liverpool, Fine..........0.08 sosccsscccss 5 1 50 An examination of our Machines is respectfull omiea 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s..............+. 1724@ 175 Grice, a ae rege py A na pia. Fa a4 at our Office, 343 Broadway. “ 7 oI 
Sugar. Pow MACHINE WORKS. 
ann cee elineneke onb bbe 8 b— — ILE MACHINES.—FOR MAKING DRAINING TILES OF & J. H. BUCK & CO’S MACHINE WORKS LEBA 
New-Orleans........ BUS s ceetwelin eee — 4 6% all gp and sizes. @ NON, N. H., Manufacturers of t variety of wood 
Cuba Muscovado.................eeeees — 44@— 6 Watt 8 dng FORCE, AND ENDLESS- | working machinery, of the most approved ‘style, simple con- 
TR ILE eer etree — 44@— 6% 1 5 x Temes: Leather, Gutta Percha, India Rubber | struction, and effective and firm operation, to be found in 
8 are —! 74@— 8 ose, Lead Pipe, &c. the country; comprising complete sets for making Railroad 
Havana, Brown and Yellow............ —5 @ 7% ALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL KINDS, MADE EX: | cars, doors, sash and blind ohip pullaing, bedsteads, cabinet, 
Stuart’s, Double-Refined, Loaf........... — %o—— pressly for the California and Oregon Markets. and en TO &c., &c, Also, some machines of pecu- 
ee gee Naas Sake Ve— Sg—— | ByRAINING niuns oF ALL ona anD sizes. | Hamel suc os sls and acl Remon, cette 
do. do. do. Ground :$:— 8 -- 5 , 
ie: 2 tu Giieiel,.sieaes > mm LOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED HARVESTER.—A newly. | *ilshine cylinder attsched:, Alscr ae iepproved thuter Plane. 
do. 2d quality, Crushed........ aed none. ie anniee smaeins, will harvest 10 or 12 acres per day ing aan ine xan he pidition “% a side optter. = which 
Se eet e top and edge of timber or plank is planed, whether square 
ance ye Roweebees<nichbeesna>-sebeee a ro 4 = AY AND COTTON PRESSES.—BULLOCK’S PROGRESS. | or bevel, at the same operation, and fh the same time occu: 
Bresil, Brows............0000000.. oo 34G—7 | SA ave Power Presses, combining improvements which | Bict 1 Divacture circular, sitvale, and gan F eawanitts, fous: 
SRE RIGN 50 chlo gbickcb sion 08508 a in use 4 ¥ 7 y é 
Tallow. HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS COMBINED—OF | 128,224 corn mills, hand and power hoisting machines for 
American, Prime.................. 8 lb. — IN@— 12% Three Sizes and Prices, ape from two to eight ae ee ea | MAIN BUCK, “ 
Tobacco. ihe are the late nipfovea patch in the Castes Stace, | ai 
se are the latest improved patterns in the ed States. 
MINE Sase iste sks <scoke lb.—— @—-— @ OUTHERN PLOWS_Nos. 1014, 1114, 121/2,14, 15, 18, 18/2, fie sea 
DN Sh). < Gapckhe spac svecee eee — 7 @- 19, 19/2, 20, A 1, A2, 50, 60, and all other sizes Acents.—R. L, Allen, 189 & 191 Water st, ; B, Schenck, 163 
RY <2. soc ois noiecckeckea — 6%@—11 ORN-SHELLERS, HAY, STRAW, AND STALK-CUTTERS, | Greenwich st.; Andrews & Jessup, 67 Pine ;_Lawrence 
ES oa sinbon nplng nt valle <hnworen —-— @-—— C _pauning-Milis, &.. +1 all sizes. racine shop. 51 peel #- 9nd. Lawrence, Mase, {Leonard & 
St. Domingo Le, BREST occ: cap aeks Sow —12 @—18 R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. ilson, aver & jamner, Urystal Palace. 
oe.» ‘ — 1846@— 23% ONEY FOUND.—A SUM OF MONEY FOUND IN THE 
i “we @— 45 pty hn wy quality of Fresh Peruvian seed store, No. 187 Water street, which will be paid to 
Havane,F aay rappers R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water st., N.Y. | @0y claimant whocan prove the property and date re ta loss. 
Cornecticut Seed Leaf. = 
ee re ee = wa ILD TURKEYS.—TWO FIRST-RATE TURKEY COOKS 
im tor ng Seed Leet = $¥@—15 MISCELLANEOUS. of this breed. [35-36] Apply at 191 Water street. 
American, Saxony Fleece.......... 8 lb. —50 @—55 ISITORS TO NEW-YORK CITY WILL FIND a leasant we MEXICAN POTATOES.—These are raised from 
American, Full-blood Merino............ —46 @—48 stopping place at SAVERY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, seed brought from Mexico three years ago. They boil 
American 3g and % Merino ............ —42 @—45 | Beekman street, (near the Re ark. Neat rooms with clean ay = — mealy, one are highly lauded for the table by those 
American, Native and  Merino........ — 36 9g | 2t 35 to 50cents per day. Meals furnished in the Dining-Sa- sf o have used them. They are as early as the Kidney. and 
Pulled pig 48 loon or in rooms, and a reasonable charge only made for | the rot has not yet appeared among them. N, 
Sacha % 8 pear snasapereerresrarete’” > s dishes ordered. 87-tf 35-37 189 and 191 Water st. 
‘7 F ull . . so 
BU, Bc POI acs. tcbanadneiaien.cscnpawee — 33 37 POUDRETTE. 
HE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY OFFER their 











ADVERTISEMEN TS. 


LDA oSeSe Cae y ~~ 


Terms—(invariably ash panes insertion.) 
Ten cents per line for each insertion. 
Advertisements standing one month one-fourth less. 
Advertisements standing three months one-third less, 
Ten words make a line. 
No advertisement counted at less than ten lines. 


oe 





oe 





BOOK rye OUGHT TO BE READ BY EVERY 
FARMER IN THE COUNTRY 
UNCLE SAM’S FARM FENCE, by A. D.1 Mine. Price 75 cts. 
OPINIONS OF THE PR 


* Full of impressive scenes.”—. Tribune 
thi be read with pleasure and profit oy py ”°\—. Yonker’s 


* “the sont and incidents of every day life are truthfully 
9 
at ‘yore a plendid illustrated book, and reflects much credit 
= the publishers.”— Warren Co. Whig. 
It cannot fail to interest the general reader.”—Monmouth 


“The author exposes the fearful, damning, workings and 
influence of the rum traffic, and points out the only re- 


medy. 
9 AG SHEPHARD & CO, Publishers, 152 Fulton- st. 
alae by mail free of Postage. For sale, by booksellers 





SALE OF STOCK. 
ECOND_ GREAT ANNUAL SALE OF DURHAM AND 
pairy 1 Stock, in Wastgeester es N.Y., by JAMES M. 
‘A TE, Esq., one mile from 
Fordham, ‘ond 14 miles ome 1 Ld ron i! New-York City, by 
ihe Harlem omy will take place on 


Solicited by capers Cattle-breeders, as be- 

which my native County of Westchester, to get up a sale in 

hall may participate to any desired extent, whether wish- 

to sell ioe or — animals, and m. Ln # old a JAMES 
BaTuGa' in kindly consen 

made the bag 3 prem es upon which to ~ eaale, ib ave 

hg high-bre announcement, and now invite all persons 

ee _ Lome de ie os sale, either ae this or 


te in the adv ed. 
adjoining full’desert ption of Animals intended for <4 
with the ox owner’ name and residence, must be sent to m. 
pe ay ame, bert gieg on or be before the Ist 
d ey next, inserted_in the Catalogue, which will 
be a ady for a an on the 6th oat “and the Cattle must be 
n the d before 10 o’clock on the day of sale, or earlier, 
if if possible which will commence prcisely at 12 o’clock, rain 


orgie. for selling, jpcetie all ghar for yey: in 
Catalogue, Commission, &c il be F' 2 Dolla: he a 
except Syren special Saresin 1 are oste for sales or — 


a 
None but cattle of well-known breeds, of established char- 
acter. will be received, and every anima offered must Be _— 


without reserve. 
37-40. No. 81 Maiden ase. 











ETOCHUM’S IMPROVED MOWING MACHINE WITH 
entire change of gear. The only successful mower now 


own. 

Ke tchum’s IMPROVED Machine, which we are building for 
the harvest of 54, was thoroughly tested last season, and the 
advantages gained by our change of Gear are in all respects 
as we designed, viz: Corebiicy, pepvenienee and ease of ac- 
tion. The shafts now have bearings at both ends, which 
overcomes all cramping and cutting away of boxes. A counter 
balance is attached to the crank shaft, which gives it asteady 
and uniform motion. Each Machine can be thrown out of 
gear; there is great convenience in getting at each and 
every nut, all of them being on UPPER SIDE OF THE FRAME; oil 
cups are attached to all the bearings, which, by the use of a 
wad of cotton, will hold oil for a long time, as well as protect 
the ya7¢ from dust, grit, &c.; the finger bar is lined with 
iron its full width, which protects it from wear. 

These and various other additions for strength, durability, 
&c., makes them the most simple and perfect agricultural im: 
plement in use. They weigh about 750 lbs. each, and can 
easily be carried in a one-horse wagon. 

They will cut ALL KINDS OF GRASS, and operate well on_un- 
even or rolling lands, or where there are dead furrows. This 
Machine took the highest award, with SPECIAL APPROBATION, 
at the World’s Fair, it also received, jous othe last season, one 
silyer and four gold medals, and various other flattering and 
substantial testimonials of approval. We have apere nei- 
ther i mgreney to make them deserving of public favor, 
and hope to be aie the coming season to supply the great 
and increasing deman 

We take this occasion to caution farmers Saainet buying 
untRigD Mowers, if they do (as was the ease with many last 
year) they ped loss, vexation and disapointment. 

g@™ In all cases where Spite are wanted, be sure to give 
us THE LE. OF YOUR MaCHIN’ 

(WARRANTY :) That said Machines are capable of cutting 
and spreading, with one span of horses and driver, from ten 
to fifteen acres per day of ANY KIND OF GRASS, and do it as 
well as is done with a scythe by the best of mowers. 

All orders filled by the subscribers. Office and Shop, corner 
of Chicago street and Hamburgh Canal, near the Eastern R. 

te HOWARD & 


R. Depot, in Buffalo 
Manufacturers and Proprietors, 


For Sale by R. L. ALLEN, 189 Water street, N. Y. 


The Mower is also manufactured by wv fg Nourse, Mason 
& Co., at Paccester. Mass, for the bes gland States. By 
Co., Brockpor . for =), jowe 


and Michigan. "By Warder & ge Yapangtield 0. ., for 
Ohio and Kentucky. 31-39 


*HETLAND PONIES.—WANTED A GOOD gone Lape OF 


Shetland Ponies—One a stallion, the other a m 
* 35-37 Inquire at 189 Water r street. 








Poudrette for sale in lots to suit gone froma = 

pie be. barrel up to 4000 barrels, at their usual rates, $1 50 pe 
arrel for any quantity over seven barrels, delivered on 
board of vessel in the city of N. York, free of car or other 
charge. When 200 or 300 barrels are ae a deduction will be 
made from the above price. That this article has stood the 
test of fourteen years trial is proof of its efficacy. It is the 
cheapest and best manure for corn ever produced, ; and it has 
the advantage of being useful in small quantities and harm- 
less in large. It is a capital manure for peas, strawberries, 
&c., and a i garden vegetables. Apply by letter or person- 
ally to the Lodi Manufacturing Com: 
2-38 74 Cortlandt st., New-York. 





KETCHUM’S MOWING MACHINE. 
1SO VARIOUS REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES. 


sombining all the the latest t improvement 
NEW-YO ULTU. WAREHOUSE e Ee GeEp 


— 189 and 191 Wo How 


FIELD SEEDS. 
OTATO.—EXCELSOIR. SARLY JUNE, ASH LEAF KID- 
ney Mercer, British White: 
ay Mae ses —Black Sea ae Tea Spring, Golden Drop, 


Chins F 
— Oats, very superior.—French Oats, Poland Oats, Potato 





BarLey.—Two and Four Rowed. 

Grass SEEDS.—Ray Grass, Sweet Verna}, Orchard Grass, 
Timothy, Red TOP, Blue Grass, Lucern, White Clover, Red 
Clover. '  [29-tf] ' R. L. ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water street. 


IRECTIONS FOR THE USE_OF GUANO.—A full and 
minute description of the different crops and soils to 
which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full directions for its 
the mail. Bn a pespalet i ~ 96 pages, and can be sent through 


A a Price 25 cents. 
R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water st. 


PORTABLE FORGES AND BELLOWS. 


UEEN’S PATENT.) THE BEST 
Forget in the market f for Black- 
Mi smith’s hate = ae ; ag ay 
Mining, Quarrying, DD ng, Plan- 
Contractors on Railroads 
and Public bre 3 s._ Copp. aye 
Gas Fitters, &., &c iso an im- 
proved PorTaBLE MELTING FuRNACE 
for yt age tt Dentists, Chemists, 
&c., both of which are constructed 
with sliding doors toprotect the = 
from wind and rain when used o' 
of doors, and for perfect safety sod 
free escape of smoke indoors. They 
are compact for shipping. Circu- 
lars, with particulars and_ prices, 
j will be forwarded upon application. 
Cast Iron Columns for buildings 
smeetantie on cond. The above forge has been awarded re 
Siiver Medals by the American yey New-York, and t 
highest premium (Diplemas and Bronse Medals) at_all ceeer 











Sole Manufacturer, 210 Water st., N.Y. 





Fairs wherever xe R. CK 
31-57 
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GARDEN SEEDS, 


GENERAL LIST OF FRESH GARDEN SEEDS§, imported 
and faleed fe for R. L. ALLEN. 189 and 191 Water street. 


8 
E48.—Farly May. Prince Albert, Karly Warwick, Early Fw: ALE ae ee STOCK OF SWINE NOW 
prashingto 1D ,? June, Early Frame or June, Ear] emia 
ghington or Bishops Early Dwarf, Dwarf gly ena oon, colnshire, and rat breeds of all sizes. Thi 


Bine eTmperia Blue P Prussian, poearss Champion of Eng- 
land, Large White Marrowfat, Black Eyed Marrowfat, and 
all of Sees oo Giterent varieties 
a, Large ‘Sweet or Sugar, Stowell’s Ever- 

— Old Co: ony, - Ognatant nople, White Flint, Yellow Flint, 


— Browns, ands 

rly China, arly ‘Valentine, Yellow Six Weeks, 
varly 3 Mohawk. Large White Kidney, Refugee or One Thou: 
sand to One, Dutch Case Knife, ete Lime, Horticultural 
Cranberry, Scarlet Runner, Runner, Dwarf 

Bortioulturist, 5 Red Mohawk,” Toni Soup, 
BORECOLE OR KaLe.—Green ed Scotch Kale. 
QAULIFLOWER. —Large Early London, Large Late, Walchren. 
CELERY.—White So! a, New! Silver Giant, Large Manchester, 
Seqmenr'e i uperb ree Wate Winter 
—Curled or Peppergrass, Water or Winter. 
CucuaEs, a Frame Bert White spine very fine, Lon- 


don Long Green, Short Green Prickley, Extra Long Green 
Turkey, le, or woes India. 
LANT.—, le, and 


Lon White 
EnpIve.—Green Gaiod Broad Leaved Batavian. 
a .—Long Orange, White Belgian, Early Horn, Large 
ringham, 
BE ETS. —Early Blood Turnip, Flat Bassano, long Blood Red, 


Small Lon Dark Blood, Yellow Turnip, Early Scarcity. 
Onton.— arse Wethersfield Red, White Silver Skin: Yel- 


low Silver 

TURNIPS. — of the bin ny me 

WartERM —Mo n Sprout, Mountain Sweet, very fine, 
> be sland, Black Spanite Citron for preserves. 
rarest Red, Round Red, Large Yellow, Small Yel- 
7 


Letrvce.—Early Curled Bilesia, ign Marty White Oa Cabbage, Fine 
Imperial Cabbage. Ry he Cabbage, Green Ice 
Head, Brown Dutch, Superb Logie eee Large India, Ice 
Coss, Paris Green pty ampto 

ELON.—Green Citron, Pine pits oekiltman’s Fine Netled, 
Nutmeg, y Large Te pollen Gantelup, Large Mus’ 
Early Fram Farly Short To Scar- 
let, Early Scarlet’ Turnip, Lo! Imon, Long ite’? aples. 
Turnip, Yellow Turni a Fall Spanish, White F; Fail 
Spanish, Rose Colored, China 

CaBBAGE.—HarlyjYork or Rae Parl Sugar soot Faded Flat 
Battersea, Large French Cmeast rge — Comstock’s 
prem . Flat Dutch, Large Dramnen. Winter, Lar rge Flat Dutch, 
rge Bergen oF American, True Green Glaze 
head Savoy, Green Globe Savoy, Red Dutch, Wakefield, 
bi ln Prem. a Dutch, 

RHAUBAR marly to ‘obolsk, Myatt’s Scarlet, Victoria. 

Also, WHITE LACKBERRI ES, a new and choice variety. 
Pek. BHUBARB AND ASPARAGUS ROOTS, fresh and of 

e 

A MOIGE ASSORTMENT OF FLOWER SEEDS. _29-tf 


BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS. 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE. 


x uenished by R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 
The Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 


ents. 
1 Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
I. The American Kitchen Gardener. Prics 25 cents, 
V. The American Rose Culturer. Price 25 cents 
v ‘Prize Essay on Manures. By S. ana, price 25 cents, 
VI. Skinner’s Elements of Agriculture.—Price cents, 
bro Bi da Pests of the Farm, with Directions for fetention, 
ice 25 cen 
~ Vit.  Morses—thetr Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c., 
e 
Price ae! ive aud Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies, 
e nts. 
Pre The  Hos—its Diseases and Mana agement, Price 25 cents. 
pas b R.. American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c., 
cen 
XI Semmsetio Fowl and Ornamental Poultry, Price 25 





pest II. Chemistry made Essay for the Use.of Farmers, Price 
ents, 
XI V. The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best 
sae published. Price $1 

XV. The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all 
the! eo known, with directions for use. By Browne. 


Xvi. Buist’s Kitchen Ga rdener. Price 75 cents. 

XVII. Storkhort’s Chemital Field Lectures. Price $1. 

XVIII. Wilson on the Cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 

XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1 25, 

XX. Allen's Rural Architecture. Price $1 25. - e 

XXI. Phelps’ Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. Price 25 
cents. 


XXII. J abeoheny Lectures of Practical Agriculture. Paper, 
price 50 cents 
XXIII. Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1 25 


XXIV. yh 's Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 


lo: e $1. 
Gee CxO Randall's § Sheep Husbandry. Price $1 25. 
XXVI. Miner’s American Bee Keeper’s Manuel. Price $1. 
Eval. Dodd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price 


Til. Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 


vol. Price $1 25. 
, ‘ . Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 


Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep.— 


Price 75 cents. 

XXXI. Youatt on the Hog. Complete, Price 60 cents. 
e x a Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By. Stevens.— 
rice 


Skinner and Randall. Pric 
XXXV. Stephens’ Book of the Farm; or Farmer’s Guide.— 
Edited by Skinner. Price $4. 
XXXV. XXVI, Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 
XXXVII. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 


Local’ 








a 














ents. 
. RS Se Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 
es Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price 


XII. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 25. 
XLII. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for every mar- 
ria manand woman. Price 


$3. 
. Nash’s Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy N ms fo ch arge for packas get. 


V. The Shepherd's a Book. Edited by Youatt, | o¢ the public has not been less marked or successful than 
abroad.. It ie now extensively used throughout the Northern 


Sta 
it is rapidly Pesan oy like aed  sasommecnea Guano, a favorite 
South and 
and one and sulphate of ammo’ 
an 


are enefited 








BERKSHIRE, LINCOLNSHIRE, AND SUFFOLK 
WINE. 


by SAMUEL LOVE, consisting of Berkshire, Lin- 
8 stock is wor- 
thy the a attention of Farmers and others, who wish to procure 
the above breeds. The above swine have a good reputation, 
ana severe regetyed =e principal prizes at the exhibitions of the 
eric: 
Gentlemen ivin ; ata distance can have them boxed and 
sh ned fro from New-York. 
A. B. ALLEN, Cn pa of this paper, or to the Mana- 
gers of the American Institu 
Letters addressed to A. B. “Kien, will meet with jrmediate 


attention. 
33-40 Corner of 53d Street and 6th Avenue, New-York. 


Gi CAnirines FOR OLD MEADOWS.—AN INVALUABLE 
machine for amen moss and the old fog from hide-bound 
meadows and renovattr ing their. ir grasses. To be drawn by one 
or more horses, {[31-tf. ff R ALLEN, 191 Water street. 


GENUINE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


Be SUBSCRIBER HAS nor on HAND, AND IS CON- 

stantly tte pay Mle works in MIDDLETOWN, 
Conn., SUPER-PHOSP: which he warrants free from 
any adulteration, a equal, if aw cell ang ol to any in the 
market. It is made of bones, prep: the most approved 
manne ied br upin substantial ags for transportation, and is 
fupniee promptly to order, or at the wor! 

He also manufactures and has constantly. on hand for the 
market, Bonk Dust of a superior qua: 











These fertilizers have been thoroughly tested by careful and 
experienced agriculturists in this vicinit: have given 
general antes ‘ac oe, uy 


March 13, (28-40.] Middletown, Ct. 


RES £m. PLANTS.—PARSONS & CO., FLUSHING, 

w-York, offer for sale their usual assortment, 
with the. hddition of many xare. i novelties of Fruit Trees, for 
the Orchard and the Garden; Ornamental Trees, Shrubs,and 
es, for the Avenue, Lawn, or Cemetery ; Vines for the 





Grapery, and Exotic P) ants for Greenhouse culture. Cata- 
logues can be obtained at No, 60 Cedar street, or will be sent 
A = to all post-paying applicants enclosing a postage 





DIRECTORY.— 
culture of plants 
House, Rooms or 
year ; a description of 
nature of the soil and 
; the proper season for 
for erecting a Hot 

arden —the 

with instruc- 
pruning, 
of the 














Buist, 









Gardener ga 
. eer Sent free or 


for any of the above books will be filled at the petess 
and if required, pis be sent by mail, [post paid,] by 

R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water st. 
GARD 


GE, LONG-HANDL 
SHEARS ; Budding and Edging Knives ; Pruning Hatch- 
ets, saws and knives; pruning, vine and flower scissors ; bill 
and Milton hooks; lawn and garden — garden scufilers, 
hoes of great variety, shovels and spades; hand engines, 
which throw water forty feet or more, syringes and water 
ae $ — sae o tree scrapers, and caterpillar brushes; 

wan an 

to work between rows of vegetables, together with a 
large assortment of other implements too numerous to men- 
tion. [itt] R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water-st. 








trowels, reels; hand plow and cultivator, very Hentet. for warm 


MUSQUIT 'GRASS. 
HE TRUE MUSQUIT ap ony GROWN BY A CAREFU. 
orgia reed This has proved the most sure a y 
Yaluable g rass for stock yet cultivated at the South, and is 


invaluable to the planter. ye Nite 
valuable to the p! ‘nit oe hy, Auanié. Ga. 


also by lL 
27-tf 189 and 191 Water St., N.Y. 


ARDENER FOR THE GREEN-HOUSE AND GRAPE- 
ouse.—Wanted a Gardener as above, who i experi: 
enced in the management of the Green and pate vy 


. U * 
the Uatted States. None need apply RNS Wt ‘eyalites. st. 


GRAseres CHEVEUXTONIQUE.—THIS IS AN 
ly new article, concocted for the purpose of Preserving, 

Restoring, and Beautifying the Hair, and, unlike most prepa- 

rations designed for the same objects, it is free from all grease 

so that its application cannot -_ A most delicate fabric fabric. 

Asan eradicator of Dandruff, it is unequalled, while infal- 

libity in cases of headache, easing 0 the mens violent hy few 


moments, cannot fail to commend nin rprecias 
° respectable 
for its 











The Cheveuxtonique is for sale by all 
gists and fancy stores rough eat ete the ci tenes 

ey wholesale and retail, is at B. -dress- 
ing Establishment, No. 439 Ota 248 


RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND PLANTS.— 

Including every thing necessary to the Garden, Green- 
house, Nursery, and Orchard, with Hf the_ recent introduc. 
tions, at very low rates. Descriptive price Catalogues gratis. 
Carriage paid to New-York. Ornamental and ting 
done in any part of the country. The t season for trans- 
planting is after Oct. 10. ‘Address B. M. WATSON, Old Colony 
Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, 8-59 


WACHUSETT GARDEN AND a, 
EW-BEDFORD, MASS., ANTHONY & M PRO 
PRIETORS, Successors to Henry H. Crapo, woul invite 
the attention of the public to their extensive stock of 
° Fruit and py aero arecs, Flowering Shrubs, Rose 
Bushes, &c., Evergr Balsam Firs, American 
and Chinese ‘Arbor on iten Cedrus Deodara, 
Crgptomeria Japonica, Norway Spruce, 
ew Trees, Tree Box, &., an_exten- 
mre sovortenems of Apple, Pear, 
lum, Cherry, Peach and Soricot Trees. 
The pee of Pear Trees is very laree, both on Pear and 
Portugal Quince Stocks, embracing every thing wee of 
cultivation. All our Pear Trees are propagated and grown 


by ourselves, and 

WARRANTED TRUE TO NAME. 
The soil, climate, &c., of this locality being so favorable to 
Ge Pear, our trees are unrivalled for HEALTH, vigor of growth, 


‘They are all free from that destructive malady 
THE PEAR BLIGHT, 


* 








which has never existed in this locality. 
Prices low, and a liberal discount to tie trade. 
New-. ford, Jan, 1st, 1854. 13-68 


RON AND STEEL. AND ERGON BROTHERS & CO. 
Sheffield, warranted Cast 8 








Sf sou-Ee rk, v eee s Cliff street. 

. Taft, 21 Doane street. 
Philadelphia, E. Frith, 42 Commerce street. 
New-Orleans, A. Robb, 24 Bank Place 





ONCKLIN & HUGG, LIVERY STABLES, NOS. 63 & 66 
Twenty-fourth street, between Lexington and This 

Avenues.(o ice on Twenty-fourth street.) New-York.—Coaches, 

Light Wagons, and Horses et on most reasonable 7 


AND SLIDING PRUNING Horses kept by the day, week, or month. 





ARGH AND HEATERS.—I AM NOW PREPARED TO 

ply those in want of a Cooking with one that 
is not on iy ee but hog yt =. conveniences for 
boiling, baking, &c., than ang — a the Etna 


REGTERRONE RE. ABP Whe sre 


ISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE, NEEDLES, &c.— 
HENRY WILLSHER, Danemowaret and Importer of 








more pupils in A) 
Faitht 


whose time and attention has been for years devoted exclu- 
sively to this object. 


ril, 
lying and eo 
ful teachers are provided for English branches usually | ? 'd other Rods; Lolley’s 
required ; also Drawing and Painting. French, Latin, and ane Coit y's 
Spanish Under & native teacher. . — Willsher’s ‘superior Sharps and Between Needles, &c. 
Vocal and instrumental music by an accomplished player, New ¥ ork ? 


MORRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. Needles, Fish-hooks and Fishing-tackle, consisting of ick 

WN, and Kirby salmon, trout, bass, pik: percha and other Hooks; 

y a ‘HIS INSTITUTION IS SITUATED AT MORRISTO Salmon. Lake, and Trout Flies ; Cork and Wood Floats; Flax. 
N.J., about an hour and a half's ride from the city of | Twisted and Plaived Sill, Chinese Grass Hair: and Cabledaid 
New-York, on the Morris and Essex railroad; the cars leav- Lines; Bowed, Swivel Hollow, and Plain Sinkers; d 
ing N New-York several times a day. It has been ably patron- silk i ready for use: Silk-worm Gut; r] 
ized for the ye — years. There will be a vacancy fora few | twist, and Sin Gat Leaders; Spoon Bait; Bquide Multi- 
s, Ne ‘Artificial Fish; e 


a 
‘and’ Chambers’ Sail ‘Needless Pack 


for Eoagh, fy lots to suit purchasers, at No, 9 Cedar street, 
N. B.—Orders per mail or otherwise promp il 





Further wa ana ——_ ae - eee by ap- 
lying to J, A. SEELEY, Princi e book-store of 
essrs. C. Shepard & Co., 152 Fu 4 Teese pte: Broadway, 
or at this office. 

Persons wishing to send their daughters from home, would 
do well to visit this Institution before deciding. 27-tf 


1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.—THIS VALUABLE 





and other ype of Europe, and, next to Guano, holds the 
highest rank in popularity, and the extent to which it isused 
among farmers. Its introduction in this country has been 
more recent; but the progress it has made in the estimation 


0. 
N fertilizer has been used for several years in England Fine, Syord Stur, 


a <--> FISH STORE.—500 
mackerel, § first qua! lity. uO Pred sa Ea 
1 "205 bbls, ad, 600 


Mackerel, 

Herring, 300 hal feNew apne on eepaei 
fish, 500" Jars New Anchovies, vies, £00 Ki 

2000 Boxes. News Smoked He Tring. 


000 Ibs, abet ere 
500 Kegs New 


, 500 Kitts New Soused Salmon, r- 
fing Sword lake Tn eFish, Pickled Cod, ew Spiced Her- 
Ad oy ng & CO., 
Dey stree eveees’ betes cee and West, 
May 13th, 1858. w-York. 
NELSON WELLS. 1-52 8. H. ims 





tes, after trial and investigation of its merits; and 
meeere at the 

mposed o' 
sulphuric 


The latter is the active 


EEDS.—TIMOTHY ; RED AND WHITE _— BLUE 
Grass; Orchard Grass; Bay Grass; Red Top; Suga ir Corn; 
eas ; Beans; iy Cabbage; B Beet’ Lsttace on 


VIII. The Cottage and Farm Bee-keeper. Price 50 ie ims of whey hed or ground, bon Gre momeeens by all othe: kinds of ‘held 2 na garden Po ig Also Rhu barb Roots 


acid, diluted with water, to which is ae ae a gy A spate Asparagus Plante, &c. 


L. 
and 191 Water street. 








me of the most efficient agents in the best Peruvian 


ott is suited to any soil in which there is not already a full 
pply of the phospliates, which is seldom the case. crops 

by its jae po 
For sale in large or 5 All uantities, in bags of 150. Ibs. each. 
By Ay be branded “C. B, De 


WMPROVED STOCK OF 


STOCK. 


ee a ana 


ALL KINDS. — HAVING a 
great experience in_b: 


in the country. Price 50 cents. ah 1 Supe 
A the ae twenty years, I offer my re to my friends to 

we’ Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 ERUVIAN G re; a nality. process Dapey- iy witty aye Benign: Aen nl 
XLV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Price 2 50. Pe — ae. CULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS tice as Qe gs at all times desirable 5 previous to pur- 
XLVI. Sages poctnern A Graenins- "Containing Hints ouuntaas + GARDEN SEEDS, of various sorts, fresh home August ‘or September is the best time to purchase for the 


on arranging Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &c., &c. Edited by 
Lewis F. Allen. Price $1 25. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ion, Price 50cents. | f 
XLIX. Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory. Price 


$1 25. 
L. The American Fruit Grower’s Guidein Orchard and Gar- 


ume—two vores a yea: 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST—weekly, #1 per vol 
For sale at R. L. 





Wy eae, FELT, NO, 191 PEARL STREET, Lg 


or Jersey and Ayrshires. Long-wooled Sh 
. i ALLENS Agricultural naman ant ford, . Bakewell, and Lincoln 
XLVIII. The Farmer’s Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan sced Store, 189 and i91 Water street, New-York 35-tf Pe ord, %, hs Sno _ ~ a 


ish, and Frenc 
Maiden leaned Manufacturer of Blank Books, and Im- | stock, a 


Short Horn or Durham cattle, Devons, ee ony Aldern me 


Sy _— 
as the the Saxon, Span- 


h Merino. 
Th ublic ~ uid be on their guard in purchasing improved 
oro ny aniinnis are Selined off upon the unsuspecting 








. Bei h t lete j porter and Dealer in Paper and Stationery of every ‘descrip. 
den. Being the most complete book on the subject ever pub- er Br disdhar atvenlion paid to orders B77 


li shed. 





and jenorants whlch 9F9 Fea oy and 19 Water, 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


Subscriptions can begin with any number, but it is prefera- 
ble to begin with the 15th of March or the 15th of September 
as a half yearly volume of 416 pages, with a complete index— 
be jas on each of those dates. 

Those wishing their papers changed from one office to ano- 
ther, should give the name, county, and State, of their old 
and new Post-office. 


The paper is stopped when the time for which it is paid ex- 
pires. A notice or bill is usually sent in the last number. 

Bacx Noumsers are usually kept on hand, and when a sub- 
scription is sent without naming any date for commencing, 
the back numbers from the beginning of the current volume 
will be sent, unless as sometimes happens, an unusual rush 
of subscribers has exhausted the supply. 

In sending money it is advisable to make a note of the 
name, number, letter and date of the bills sent, and then en 
close them in the presence of the Post-master, and ask him to 
and the County and State. Write these very plainly. 

Clubs may add to their number at the same rate per copy 
as was paid by the original members. 

When money is paid at the office, a receipt can easily be 
given, but when Subscribers remit by Mail this is less conve- 
nient, and they may consider the arrival of the paper as an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of their funds. unless other- 
wise informed by letter. Any person particularly desiring 
a written receipt can state the fact when remitting funds, 
and it will be sent in the first number of the paper forwarded 
after the money is received. 

——+ 6 ¢——_ 
Economical Arrangement to furnish other 
Periodicals. 

Arrangements have been made with several Publishers 
to furnish their periodicals in connection with the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist at reduced prices. Read the following: 

The American Agriculturist will be furnished 


with Harper’s Magazine,oneyearfor - - %400 
“ Putnam’s do Op <n tier <, s Oe 
“ Knickerbocker _ eee ee rane 400 
“ Eclectic do + 2a. 2 
“ lLittel’sLivingAge do- - - .- 6 50 
“ National Magazine do - - - - 35 


* Dickens’s Household Words’ - - 3 50 
Address ALLEN & CO., 
189 Water street, New-York. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 
Twelfth Volume of 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY, 


—_————eP 000. 


TEE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 832 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 


Se oe The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a com- 
plete index. 

It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 

A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly vol- 
ume for the bound work. : 


COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER, 


Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which ae either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gardener, 
and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publicationfof the 


day. 
CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised 
as to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


- The Publishers confidently believe that the agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “farmer’s 
column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature; and they 
look for the united support of all the intelligent farmers of this country in their continued effort to fur- 
nish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the same time 
cautious and conservative in all its teachings, 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertaining 
to the great business of agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm will re- 
ceive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be tried by 
reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers to keep this 
paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall communicate to its 
readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 


The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits ; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability which 
it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is untrammeled by any collateral business 
connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man or thing. 
Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the support and 
improvement of the great agricultural class, 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The American Agriculturist is under the editorial supervision of Mr. A. B. Atten,—its principal 
editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Orance Jupp, A.M., a thoroughly practical farmer nah agricul 
tural chemist. 

They will be assisted by Mr. Lewis F. Aten, an eminent practical farmer, stock breeder, and 
fruit grower; Rev. Wm. Curt, and Mr. R. G. Parpgz, both widely known as pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other departments of practical agriculture, and, in addition to these, a 
number of other eminent seriodiueal and horticultural writers. 

All the editors are men practically experienced in their profession, each of whom can handle the 
Plow as well as the Pen. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 


The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than FoUR CENTS a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs for less than Two AND A HALF CENTS. Each number 
will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, éc., which will often be 
worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and post-office address to 
the publishers, 
&c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to ‘sub- 
scribers on the following liberal terms: 
To single Subscribers, 
“ Clubs of 8 do. 
«2306. B do 





. - $2.00 a year, $2.00 
> he 5.00 
- i BOF 8.00 
poate, Ble | Bet fe . sae (| ian 15.00 

“ do. 20 do. - - = SRS . 25.00 

The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 

The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presente with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or Weekly 
Times, or any other paper or periodical in this city, not costing to exceed two dollars per annum. 
Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if enclosed and mailed in the 
presence of the Post-Master. ; Mi , 
Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors; subscriptions, advertise 
ments, and alljmatters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 





—_—K—_“_—K—K—K—sase_——— 
J. A. GRAY, Printer, 95.and 97, Cliff street, N.Y. 





ALLEN & CO., 
189, Water street, New-York 
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